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Correspondence invited. Sfecial prices to Educational 
Institutions, 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your roofs last a life-time, and save the 
expense of a new roof every 10 OF 1§ years. ht can be done: 
if you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the effects of 
water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 

OLD ROOFS, 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which neither 
cracks in winter nor ruas in summer. O/d shingle roofs can 
be painted, looking »uch better, and lasting longer than 
new shingles without the paint, for one-fourth the cost of 
re-shingling On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores, and gives a new substantial roof, that lasts for years. 
Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places and keeps 
them there. This paint requires xo heating, is applied with 
a brush, and is very ornamental, It is chocolate color, when 
first applied, but changes to a uniform slate color, and is to 
all intents and purposes s/a/e. 

ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS, 


the red color is the dest paint in the world for durability. It 
has a heavy body, is easily applied, expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cold, dries slow, and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat equals four of any other. 

FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 


Mills, foundries, factories, and dwellings a specialty. Ma- 
terials complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Rudder Roof- 
ing cost but about Aad/ the price of re-shingling. For Pri- 
vate houses, barns, and buildings of a// descriptions, it is far 
superior to amy other roofing in the world for convenience 
in laying, andcombines the ermamental appearance, dura- 
bility, and fire-proof qualities of ¢1a, at one-third the cost. 
No Tar or Gravel Used. 

**How to save re-shingling —stof leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100 page book free. 
Write to-day. Mention V. £. Fournal of Education. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., Limited. 


88d Roofing Contractors, 8 Cedar St., N. Y. 


American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., New York. 


The 17th year begins October 2. 

Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for ‘‘ Books without 
Words,”’ 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


Woman's Medical College 


— or — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 


Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
77m PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WORLD'S HISTORY. 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the History of 
the World. By S. C. Apams, of Salem, Oregon. 
Orders, inquiries, and applications tor Agencies, may be 


addressed to N. C. GODDARD, NX. £. Agent, 
87h No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 
BOOK SLATE. These celeb 


OICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech cured. Water K. Fonss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 


Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bucs, D.D., Prest. 82 2z 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PaTTEN. 
BEM!t COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. Si zz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. soth._For catalogues apply to Rev. Ws. Dovctas. 


COA4ELETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


— | tific Schools. 


SCIENTIFIC. SCHOOLS. 

BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 

Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RuGGugs, Hanover, N. H. 


Orvit GINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. orough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

For catalogues for 1875-76, address SamusL 

LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 a2 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y._ 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 

~ College __ Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 
‘W ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitrnu, D.D., LL.D. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D. 


K*o COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREE, 

Civit, Mecuanicat, & MininG ENGINEERING; CHEM- 
istry and A CLassicaL Coursg; FRENCH 
and GeRMAN; ENGLISH LITERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConsTITUTIONAL Law ; PsycuoLoGy and CurisTIAN Evi- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. (M) 69 st 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBERT. 


ie, etc., 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANpREws. 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware, 

Ohkw. Rev. C. H. Payne, D.D., LL.D, President. 
Classical and Scientific courses. Special courses in Chemis- 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal! Term 
begins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For Cat- 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GTBACUsE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the a departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. thaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, yes reid designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For An and ether informa- 

tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D.D. 79 


curt COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
35 


particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M.H. Bucknam, Pres, 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. STILL8, -» Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lasiey, LLb., ean of Faculty of Science. 
UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


yo COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address the Secretary. 


p4ciric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. (ak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


SIL ICATE ted Slates, for SLAT# or Leap Pencit, 


adopted and extensively used for the last Six Vears by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (staple N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
free; Sample to Teacuars. 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpsg, 426 East 26th street. 


V. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 4 Phil- 
Uiaphia For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. Rogers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, 


CHAPPELL HILL Female Coll 


A Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emiry Neison. 82 
ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, Princ. 51zz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHArvags C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 
RS. JAMES MASON'S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N.Y 83 zz 


M4PEEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


(PREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxzsves, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


LT SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Reopens SEPTEMBER 13, 1876. 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Strong, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Corne.ia KNow gs, 297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mariana B. Stank, Fall River, Mass. 
Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address Apert B. Watkins, Ph. D. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Metcatr, Superintendent. 56 


M*stre VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasona 
Address Capt. J. K. Buckxiyn, A.M. 6a 


NEW, BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 

has superior advantages for Classical and ‘Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 

SEBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Steseins, A.M. 


W SIPrLEs HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip- Reading. Address, 
Z. C. Wuippie, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College, 


3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Fouag Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 
RoecsLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
(on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 


C. C. Werssit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 

Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 2 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. _ Apply to Rev. J. M. WuiTon, Principal. &7 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes = ee Apply by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, Mass. 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family schoo] 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Princi New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 61 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
A DAMS “ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 

Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EDwarps, D.D., Prine. 82 22 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpina, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. 
W. S. Smytn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
CBAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 

dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific pe 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with al 
modern appliances, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. orough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 zz 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 


pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues Banj. F, Mitts A.M., Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

The Fall term opens on Monday, September 4, 1876, 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class will begin 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission® 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare t 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connectig 
catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON 


AMPTON Normal and A 
Hampton, Va. For the traini 
colored race. Address L. C. Arm 


RHODE-ISLAND STA 


Regular course of study two yea Advanced 

Course for special classes mts. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stockwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Situ, Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcasTer, 
Address E. H. Russgxt, Principal. 55 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The next term will begin Sept. 7. Address 
24.58 ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


For ies lo 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


W FIELD NORMAL SCHOO 
For catalogues, etc., address 
Dicxinson, Principal. 


J. 
MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


APLEWOGOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Y 

M Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate Penny 
The finest location on the Conn. River, For catalogues ad- 
dress Prof. D. S. Bascocx, East Haddam, Conn. 


EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

A wy oon for Teachers and com- 

menci at East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
lars. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boron, 69 


(Continued on last page.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Kindergarten Normal School, 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Important to Ladies whe Desire to Learn 
Freebel’s System of Teaching. 

The supply or call for teachers in this very important de- 

ent of instruction does not meet the demand, and will 
increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public school in our cities, 
and of every private educational institute of high rank for 
young ladies in this country. 

Miss Pottocx will receive a few Norma! Scholars who 
may desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten method 
ont system of education. Young ladies who are well educa- 
ted in the English branches, may graduate after one year of 
faithful study, during which time they can enjoy the benefit of 
faithful study, and can employ the benefit of actual practice 
in Kindergarten ing. 

The schoo! is located in Washington, D.C., which city has 
many advantages over other places. The climate is mild 
and salubrious; the winters are short and not severe. social 
life is agreeable and pleasant; while the pub ic buildings and 
parks, together with its numerous museums, give the best 
opportunity for observing the progress of the race that can 
be found in any city on the continent. 

Miss Pottocx is a graduate from the Normal School of 
Berlin, established expressly to train Kindergarten Teachers, 
and has enjoyed an experience covering five years in the 
public and private ahead Boston and Washington. 

Terms $100 for the School Year, extending to the middle 
se pply to MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 

or apply to Ss 
or MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
88a 708 Eleventh WasHinGTon, D.C. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 
October 30. A thorough English education, good gen- 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential qualifications. 
Number of students limited. None received after the class 


is formed. Address, 
80 | 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three fu!l 
courses in Normai, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Summer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladics commences 
April 3, 18:7 nae Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B OGDEN, Principa's, Worthington, Frankiin 
County, Ohio 87 2 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(with mode! Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1266 
rs. Kraus-Borttr, 
82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, } Principals. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 

ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prim. 8122 


EMSEN-ST. SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN, 

A Boarding and Day Scheol. Reopened Sept 26, 1876. 
Catalogues at 58 Remsen street. Mrs. A. W. LonGreLLow 
and Miss J. S. Cractn, Principals. RR g 


. MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast superseding al) imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that wil] stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fai] to make it 
the slate that wil] be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that schoo! furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless) We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. Asp a, inches, two marking surfaces, 
six 


x 

34 «x two 
4 4 x six 
“ x two “ “ 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction inte 
Sample copies wil] be furnished (postage paid) on 

receipt of the price marked against each size. ddress 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


70 Washington “treet, Boston, Maxx. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the i's name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for and 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
— making it the most and tablet for 

we ever made. It will, i operly u last for 
yen This tablet is also coated with an cent water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
Sample copy — op 
re price, 10 cents. or introducti 
eral will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co.., 


70 Washington St., BOSTON 


FIVE CENTURIES] 
and general exhibitions. "Prices; Ove copy, 25 


PUBLISHERS OF O 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 
New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 


New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAMILTON. Complete Course in 
one book. I2mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
vers, Watertown, 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
W oonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adams, 
Buffalo, {oreey City, 
Newark, ineland, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
36 Bromfield St., 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....-....- 


Amount of Policy and additions ............- 811,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 


Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 

since 1866, and in 1875 it was #155.70, 

or #40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten, 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suepparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognises the Poliucy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE ar 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
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DR. 


At the American Sanatorium, 1066 Washington St., Boston, 
may be consulted on all diseases, free of charge, every week 
day trom 9 A.M. to4 P.M. He always treats the clean and 
worthy poor free. Will give the best of city and country ref- 
erences of patients cured of all diseases, delanaiden, and dif- 
ficulties; many of whom were given up as incurable by some 
of the best physicians in this country. No healing institu- 
tion in the world possesses better facilities, more extensive 
machinery, or later improved mechanical appliances, includ- 
ing electricity and galvanism in all forms, also medicated and 
chemical baths, than the Sanatorium. Dr. Wilson has for 
twenty years been considered a successful physician in the 
treatment of all diseases ; but we would call special attention 
to his great success in the treatment of the following afflic- 
tions: Consumption, Asthma, Catarrh, Cancer, Piles, and 
Fistula, without knife, poison, plaster, pain, or loss of blood. 
Tumors of all kinds, Tapeworms (with head) removed in a 
few hours, without inconvenience or injury to the patient. 
Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal and Nervous Diseases, Epi 
lepsy, Convulsions, Weakness and Debility from whatever 
cause, Hysteria, all Diseases of the Brain, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Enlarged and Inflamed Joints, Ulcers and Sores 
of all kinds, even Caries (ulceration) of the bone. Ill effects 
of injuries, such as Inflammation, Ulceration, Stiff Joints or 
Pain, Scrofula and all diseases of the blood, Hip Disease, all 
forms ot Uterine Diseases, Headache from whatever cause, 
all Diseases of the Eye and Ear, Birth Marks removed, an 

all surgical operations performed with great skill and care. 
Terms always moderate; within the reach of all. ‘The pub- 
lic are invited to call and examine our Institution and Free 
Museum, open daily from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 86 d 
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UNDULA. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


I am the Nereid who rides on the ripples, 

Queen of the merry, invisible peoples, 
Whose jollity crimples the water in rimples, 
As baby his baby-face laughs into dimples. 

Twittering, tittering, 

Over the pebbles and under the moss, 
All my sea-fairies in frolic vagaries 

Leap to the landward, and spray-bubbles toss. 


Wings iridescent in luminous laving,— 
(Zephyr is born of their rhythmical waving,) 
Floatingly waft us, attuned to our laughters, 
Driving the ripples that glitter abaft us; 
Glimmering, shimmering, 
Flitters of glory betray our advance : 
Gold in the noonlight, silver in moonlight, 
These are our sandals that flash in the dance! 


Down to the caverns of silence and wonder 

Glide we from billows that break into thunder, 
While the reef-whitening, a phosphorous lightning, 
Shoots as if Dawn over Midnight were brightening. 

Shivering, quivering, 

Even the granite confesses the shock ! 
But deep in the quiet we laugh at the riot, 

And braid the red mosses that bloom on the rock. 


Then we return with the sun from his exile, 
Tripping and dinting the water-paths flexile: 
Where the wild clamor has left but a tremor 
All the sea-purples dance after my streamer ; 
Flashingly, plashingly, 
Glad to my welcome the bright waters leap ; 
Wide is their humming: “ All hail to thy coming, 
Queen of the Nereids that wrinkle the deep!” 


Hid by the ripples, the sunlight, and breezes, 
None but the eye of the innermost sees us: 
Yet half we discover, to poet and lover, 
Our shapes, by the graces, that tell where we hover! 
Rollicking, frolicking, 
Ever we scatter new life as we go; 
Our cool, dewy kisses, new vigor, new blisses, 
Alike on the weary and merry bestow. 


The Best Works on Ethics. 


BY. J. P. LACROIX, PH.D. 


A student inquired of me, the other day, as to the 
best works for consultation in something more than a 
superficial study of the science of ethics. My answer, 
whatever be its worth, ran thus: 

Gregory’s (Wooster University) Christian Ethics is 
unquestionably the best as a text-book for colleges. It 
treats the science fundamentally. It takes the true 
ground, that apart from a belief in a personal Creator, 
the words right and wrong, conscience and remorse, 
good and evil, virtue and vice, holiness and sin, can have 
no rational sense whatever. And it builds up the su- 
perstructure of the science on this personal Creator. 
The book, however, has a few minor errors, and is en- 
cumbered with a rather too complicated classification 
and subdivision of the subject-matter. 

Calderwood’s Moral Philosophy is an excellent work. 
It is a hearty protestation against the school of Mill 
and Sidgwick ; and an eloquent champion of intuition- 


alism. But why should we decline the direct aid of 
Revelation, and base our systems upon simple, rational 
¢|intuitions? As well might the theologian decline the 
help of the Bible in framing his dogmatics. Ethics is 
as truly a theological science as dogmatics, and any 
system of ethics that is not based upon the truths of 
Revelation is based upon the sand. 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics (Lee & Shepard: 2 vols. ; 
$3,50), is the most thorough and elaborate work of 
which we know. Indeed, the first volume is without 
parallel in the whole range of English or in German 
literature. It is a historical presentation and critique 
of every important ethical system that has ever been 
framed. It discusses, very thoroughly and with great 
fairness, in historic connection, the ethical conceptions 
of the ancient Egyptians, the Chinese, the Brahmins, 
the Buddhists, the Persians, the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Christian Fathers, the Scholastics, the 
Reformers, the Deists of England and France, the Ra- 
tionalism of modern Germany, and also the recent 
great opponents of Rationalism (Schleiermacher, Har- 
less, Rothe, etc.) At the conclusion of this historical 
review, it presents, in the second volume, an organic 
system of the science itself, based upon the harmony 
of rational and revealed truth. The reading of 
Wuttke, however, requires labor ; and the style is not 
always as simple as it might be. 

Martensen’s Christian Ethics (B. & B. Clark, Edin- 
borough), is a sterling work of the kind. But it is very 
different from that of Wuttke. It is rather an essay on 
ethics than ethics itself. Still it would greatly help the 
general student. Bishop Martensen (of Copenhagen) 
is one of the finest thinkers of the whole Christian 
church. 


The Teacher Taught. 


BY ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 


NO. 1.— THE YOUNG OBSERVER. 

His household name was Tadie ; he was an observer 
in the sense in which all children are, with the added 
advantage that his mind had never been withdrawn 
from material objects, and vexed with the abstract. At 
seven he read fairly, and managed easily those 
simple computations which arise in the busy life of child- 
hood, but of the subtleties of Warren Colburn, so long 
the glory of elementary classes, he was happily ignor- 

nt ; he wrote plainly enough to answer the demands 
of his own composition, an exercise in which he greatly 
delighted, as it appears to all children, when left to the 
natural method, namely, first the expression of thought, 
experience, or extravagant fancy, and long, long after- 
ward the application of rules. 

He was, in truth, a child so natural in his develop- 
ment, so heartily and healthily natural, that we were 
wont to say, in seeming paradox, he had a natural pre- 
cocity. A joyous child, more self-contained, more con- 
templative, perhaps, than children generally, but still a 
very joyous nature, with a certain shy grace, like a nod- 
ding, woodland cowslip. 

In his seventh summer I took him on a trip through 
the Potomac valley, and, watching him, realized the 
true value of object-training. Accustomed to observe, 
to compare, to retain impressions, he dwelt, with ever- 
increasing interest, upon each new feature of landscape 
and life disclosed in the journey. The ascent of the 
canal by loch and level, the mule-drawn craft, the va- 
ried freight, the stone-cutting and ice-lading on the bor- 
ders, the mellow, shifting panorama of its enclosing 


banks, the magic play of mist and light, auroral flush- 


ings and sunset splendors, and the sudden change from 
this slow, dissolving view to the rush and flash of rail- 
road transit, charmed him like the mysteries of an Ara- 
bian tale. His questions, his reflections, his intent 
watchfulness, impressed upon me the sympathetic action 
between the soul of man and the forces of nature. 
Under this gentle but resistless influence, all the facul- 
ties expand before routine drill has cramped them in 
its rigid defines. 

One bright August afternoon we climbed the Mary- 
land Heights, opposite Harper’s Ferry. The ascent 
was by a path known sometimes as John Brown’s road, 
from its passing near a cabin used as a store-house by 
that old hero ; it leads up to the fort made memorable 
by surrender during the war. These historical associ- 
ations interested Tadie, but his great delight was in the 
magnificent view that opened before us from the sum- 
mit. Every feature of the scene,— the mighty meeting 
of waters where the Shenandoah pours into the slid- 
ing Potomac, the boundless reach of luxuriant valley, 
and sunny hills, lost at the far horizon in mountain 
heights, themselves lost, in turn, in billowy clouds, 
wrought its separate influence on his eager mind. 
Neither celestial heights, nor illimitable areas, nor ming- 
ling waters, so moved my own feelings as the revela- 
tion of that young spirit, an infant in knowledge and 
judgment, but thrilling with a poet’s ardor, raised to a 
religious passion in the presence of nature. His ab- 
sorbed delight at the moment, however, did not impress 
me more than his lasting memory and constant recalling 
of the scene. Long after our return home it haunted 
his speechand dreams. I noticed, too, in the six months 
fdllowing, that he never wearied of any lesson in geog- 
raphy, even if it were dry dimensions ; the 1,150 feet 
of that height affording him, always, in such a case, a 
ready limit of comparison. The entire scene was fixed 
in his mind as a standard of height, extent, and beauty. 


My mind turned from this child, pursuing one line of 
study with an eagerness that seemed born of this single 
bit of personal experience, to rows and rows of children 
in school forms, perpetually drilling in lessons that have 
no relation to their surroundings. I recalled my own 
efforts as a young scholar, grappling with abstract truths, 
dwelling upon the unseen and the unknown, the facul- 
ties that were weak in those tender years kept, often, 
at high tension, the faculties then in full vigor largely 
ignored, the impulse toward observation and thought 
stifled ; and the desire seized me to save my boy from 
the mental miseries for which I pitied my childish self. 

I thought of truant children like Hugh Miller, hang- 
ing enchanted over brooks and stones, and of self- 
taught men, rising up, so often, and pushing aside the 
school-men in the successes of life, and I recognized 
that these were not accidental anomalies, but illustra- 
tions of a better philosophy in elementary education ; a 
philosophy that, rightly apprehended, should modify the 
accepted system, and bring it into wiser adjustment with 
the true order of mental growth. 

I thought of thousands and thousands of children, 
drilling in ‘such mental gymnastics as, five-eighths of 
ninety-six is seven-fourteenths of how many thirds of 
eighteen ; and I wondered if the advocates of that ex- 
ercise ever computed how many facts of nature a child 
might observe in the time necessary to perfect him in 
this evolution, and if it were not true that these would 
prove as effective discipline for attention, precision, and 
logical thought. I mused upon the inquiries which such 
observation would excite, upon the reflections, the in- 


ferences, the little train of reasoning to which the 
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young mind might be led. I pictured the completeness 
of the mental action, sense, perception at the basis, 
the thought clearly idealized to the mind, and knowl- 
edge and thought growing together in beautiful likeness 


Drawing as an Element of Advanced Indus- 
trial Education. 


BY C. B. STETSON. 


to the action which mature life demands. 


I wondered how it had come to pass, that education, 
for a child, means learning by rote from a book and 


(Concluded from last week.) 
STEPS IN REPRESENTING SOLIDITY. 
The work should begin with the simple forms of 
solid geometry, the circular being drawn before the 


verbatim recitation, and why the question of the teacher 
is ever of understanding and repeating, and never of 
perception and appreciation ;—mistakes the more inex- 
cusable since, from the first, the mind of the scholar 
has been present with the teacher, suggesting by its 
own activities, the natural order of its training. Prac- 
tically, is it better that a child should define horizon or 
recognize it when he sees it? That he should state the 
difference between beauty and sublimity, or apprehend 
a difference in his own emotions, as he looks at the lily 
of the field, or gazes at a sunset scene? 

It was not singular that my mind should be dwelling 
on this theme, for the time had come when Tadie must 
go to school. This had seemed a very simple matter 
in prospective, but, as the decisive moment approached, 
it surprised me that the first school-day in a child’s life 
had not become as marked in the family records, as the 
day when the young man makes his start in the world. 

Until that moment the child has been entirely your 
own ; you have known his secret thoughts ; you have 
possessed all his heart ; your joy in him has been the 
joy of exclusive proprietorship ; your pride in him has 
been the pride of an artistin his owncreation. Never, 
again, will he be yours in that exclusive sense ; he steps 
from your arms into the fascinating circle of young 


plane-sided, as the former ‘present less difficulties than 
It is an absurdity of which many are guilty, 
to base the drawing of circular solids and objects upon 
the drawing of the more complicated plane-sided ones. 
After the geometrical solids, objects of corresponding 
shapes are logically in order ; these to be followed by 
ornament in relief, and by casts of natural forms and 
of the human figure ; the course to conclude with 
drawing from nature and from the living figure. The 
first aim should be to represent the objects in perspect- 
ive outline, —the literal form. When this has been 
mastered, light and shade can be properly added ; and 
then a steady light must be had, as when it is admitted 
into a room only from the north or northeast. 

Some object vehemently to the use of flat or printed 
copies in this kind of drawing. Of course the only 
genuine object-drawing is drawing from the solid itself. 
But it does not require much pedagogical acumen to 
discover that flat copies, supplementing the solids, can 
be made greatly to facilitate progress at the outset. 
Both the printed copies and the objects should be as 
beautiful as possible, in order that the taste of the stu- 
dent may be elevated while he is learning to draw. 

It will be well here to observe that there is a kind of 


the latter. 


companions ; new and subtle forces begin their work 
in his complex nature ; his pliability, his susceptibility, 
intensify the effect of these foreign influences ; every 
mother knows the pang that strikes her heart, as she 
sunders her child from the close relation to herself, and 
gives him up to an independent life. I hesitated and 
demurred, but yielding, at last, to his father’s urgency, 


I hazarded a choice, and sent our darling to school. 


My decision was made, wholly, upon my estimate of 
the chosen teacher. I believe now, as I believed then, 
that in many respects, I could not have been more 
favored in the selection, yet it was the study of this 
teacher and her methods, and mutual confidence that 
grew between us, which determined, largely, the facts 


of this narration. 


drawing executed entirely with instruments, which is 
called linear perspective, and sometimes simply per- 
spective, as it is the only drawing that conforms lit- 
erally to the meaning of that word. This kind of 
drawing is often employed, even by those who regard 
themselves as experts, to explain the principles to be 
observed in drawing from the round or the solid. But 
only confusion results from thus mixing the two meth- 
ods, since they have so little in common, — since they 
differ both in principles and in aims. Linear perspect- 
ive is employed to a limited extent by artists, but is 
chiefly used by industrial draughtsmen. It is the only 
means by which the architect, for example, can make 
from his working-drawings, a pictorial representation 
that will show, with a near approach to the truth, and 


She was a judicious teacher of the approved order ;|in advance of construction, how a building will look 
she had a large heart, a deep sense of the responsibility |when completed. 


of her work, and a conviction that something was want-|an element of advanced technical instruction. 
There are two methods, sometimes called the direct 


what the originators and controllers of that system|and indirect, of making perspective representations 
seem to have lacked, an adequate conception of the|from working-drawings. 


ing in the ordinary school methods ; she lacked exactly 


It must, therefore, be regarded as 


The processes of the former 


nature of childhood. 


She did not believe in cramming or memorizing : she 
strove always to reach the understanding ; every line 
the children read, every word they spelled, every for- 
mula they committed, she patiently and elaborately ex- 
plained. Their young minds, full of feeling, of imag- 
ination, of intuition, catching truth at a flash, but unable 
as yet to analyze either the subject presented or their 
own mental processes, followed her words in listless, 


hopeless, wondering submission. 


They loved their teacher, they hated the paths by 
which she led them, like the patient whose heart yearns 
to his nurse, though he loathes the potion she holds to 
his lips. She could not enter into the child’s world, 
she could not bring the child into her own. Tadie, 
who seemed to honor her as a sort of semi-goddess, de- 
clared, in the only comment I ever heard him make 
upon her, as a teacher, that he believed “Miss Barry 


hated learning herself.’’ 


— So universal and long-continued have been the 
violation of the physical laws, and so omni-present is 
human suffering as the consequence, that the very tra- 
dition of a perfect state of health has died out from 


among men,—Horace Mann. 


are the easiest of explanation, at least for one who 
already has some knowledge of orthographic projec- 
tion, but are not always the easiest in application, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

As to the representations of the three dimensions, 
without pictorial effects, by plans, elevations, sections, 
etc., for the guidance of workmen, only a word more 
need be said. Descriptive geometry, or orthographic 
projection, forms the basis of this kind of drawing, 
which begins with the varied representations that may 
be made of geometrical solids, and then proceeds to 
practical applications in the different industries of the 
principles thus demonstrated. The same general prin- 
ciples of representation are involved in drawings for 
all kinds of constructive purposes, so that when they 
have been learned for one they have been learned for 
all, and these principles are derived from geometry. 
Indeed, geometry, in some form, should be recognized 
as the true basis of every variety of drawing, whether 
industrial or artistic. 

Since drawings of objects to be constructed repre- 
sent them in parts and without pictorial effects, they con- 
sequently make a special demand upon the imagination. 
Not only the draughtsman who prepares such drawings, 
but the workman who receives them for his guidance, 


must make from them, by an effort of the imagina- 
tion, a vivid mental picture of the object required. 
Hence, the ability to “see in space,” as it is often 
called, to realize form by an intellectual effort, becomes 
a matter of decided importance in technical education, 
And hence the imagination should be well trained both 
by drawing from the actual solid, and by representing 
the three dimensions orthographically. For the pur- 
poses of instruction in the latter case, flat copies must 
be the chief reliance; but these need to be supple- 
mented by corresponding solids to assist the first efforts 
of the callow imagination. 
THE IMAGINATION. 

Let it be noted that the sculptor and the painter 
need the very power which the mechanical draughts- 
man requires, of realizing form in space by an effort of 
the imagination. And so instruction good for the 
latter cannot be, as some so loudly protest, injurious 
for the former. They have, at least, this most impor- 
tant use of the imagination in common. It is quite as 
rare a thing to find a mechanical draughtsman with an 
imagination equal to all the requirements of machine 
drawing, as to find a sculptor equal to all similar re- 
quirements of his art. A good course in orthographic 
projection would help any artist, while it is an absolute 
essential of advanced technical education. 

There is another mode, a very simple one, which is 
sometimes employed in certain cases to represent the 
three dimensions for constructive purposes. This is 
isometric projection, which combines plan and eleva- 
tion in one drawing, and affords an interior view when 
required. A working-drawing and, in a certain sense, 
a picture at the same time. 

MATERIALS. 

Just a word now about the materials employed as 
vehicles of expression, and to which we are indebted 
for terms designating different varieties of drawing, as 
instrumental drawing, point drawing, crayon drawing, 
stump drawing, charcoal drawing. For the purposes 
of advanced technical education, the hand ought to be 
accustomed to the use of different materials. Change 
of material does not necessarily involve change of 
work ; for whatever materials may be used, the student 
must work according to certain broad, underlying prin- 
ciples, found, when properly sought, in one or other of 
the great departments of drawing which have been de- 
scribed, and are, in brief, as follows: 

RECAPITULATION. 

1. Drawing two dimensions. Freehand and instru- 
mental. For decoration, for designing the forms of 
many objects, and for mechanical purposes. 

2. Drawing the three dimensions from the solid or 
round. Effects of chiraoscuro. Freehand. For both 
artists and artisans, but especially for the former. 

3. Drawing the three dimensions, with perspective 
effects of objects to be constructed. Instrumental. 
Not to be confounded with drawing from the solid. 
For both artistic and mechanical purposes, but espe- 
cially for the latter. 

4. Drawing the three dimensions of objects to be 
constructed ; no chiaroscuro, but orthographic repre- 
sentation toa scale. Instrumental. For artisans. 

And so it may very properly be said of drawing, that 
it rests on a broad basis of definite principles, and that 
its applications are infinite. It is the universal Jan- 
guage of form. The foreigner who understands this 
language can, upon entering any first-class American 
workshop, go at once intelligently about his work, 
while an American ignorant of it would have to be di- 
rected at every step. This language, of such vast 
scope, is not to be learned in a day. No mere trick, 
no mere device or universal patent recipe can put one 
in possession of this hundred-handed instrument of art 
and industry. Therefore beware of drawing-quacks. 

DRAWING IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

If we examine the curriculum of any good school for 

advanced technical instruction, we find that drawing 


occupies a large space, This is for the civil engineer, 
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for the architect, for the ship builder, fer the machine 
draughtsman, for the designer of manufactures, for the 
decorator, for the founder, for the miner, for the farmer, 
for almost every human industry. Some industries re- 
quire more, others less of drawing ; and it goes without 
saying that each industry must have its special require- 
ments, though there are certain things that belong to 
them all in common. In the best technical schools 
there is no haste to reduce the instruction to a rigid 
specialty in the case of any student. With workmen 
the case is different. 
VALUE OF BROAD INSTRUCTION. 

Experience has shown that he succeeds best in any 
particular kind of drawing who has been instructed in 
all kinds. Thus the knowledge of the architect, for 
example, should not be limited to the requirements of 
construction: he should know how to decorate; he 
should be able to give his perspective drawings an 
agreeable background of sky and earth, with animal 
and human figures. The designer for pottery or textile 
fabrics will do his own work better, when his knowledge 
of the art of design’ is comprehensive enough to make 
him intelligent in furniture and the groupings of figures 
in a picture. But it is not necessary to enlarge on this 
point. 

PARTS OF DRAWING ADAPTED TO DIFFERENT AGES. 

As drawing, like everything else, has its elements 
which can be learnedjin childhood and early youth, 
these elements should not cumber the curriculum of the 
technical or advanced industrial schools, but, like those 
of arithmetic and grammar, should be made a requisite 
for admission to the technical schools. Were such the 
case, there would be saved certainly one year of the time 
which the student is now obliged to spend in a good 
technical school. The course could be shortened by 
that much, or, better yet, the standard of instruction 
could be raised. 

When the public schools do their duty by drawing, 
this advance on the part of the technical schools can 
be readily made ; for then their students will come to 
them well-grounded in all the elements of drawing. 
They will have their eyes trained to quick and accurate 
perception, and their hands to quick and accurate exe- 
cution with or without instruments. They will possess 
no mean knowledge of the true nature of design and 
decoration. With the universal principles to be ob- 
served, when one represents objects in chiaroscuro, 
they will be familiar ; and also with those general prin- 
ciples and methods of representing the three dimen- 
sions orthographically which are employed in every va- 
riety of mechanical construction. From all this there 
will come, in addition to the definite knowledge and 
manual skill, much culture of the taste, imagination, 
and inventive faculties. It should be remembered that 
drawing is more a matter of knowledge than of mere man- 
ipulative dexterity, and that an exhibition of drawings is 
to be judged more by the knowledge it displays than 
by fineness of execution. 

GENERAL CULTURE. 

General culture and general utility afford ample justi- 
fication for teaching in the public schools all that has 
just been enumerated. This forms the soil from which 
technical instruction springs, but is not technical in- 
struction itself, as it does not embrace specific applica- 
tions in the different industries. It is for common ser- 
vice ; and as the pupils in the public schools study lan- 
guage in some form, and mathematics in some form, 
from the beginning to the end of their course, so should 
they, in the same continuous manner, study drawing and 
art. That this may be done, without diminishing the 
proficiency of the learner in the old school studies, has 
been abundantly proven by experience. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

As to the details of a suitable course of instruction 
in drawing, either for public schools or technical schools, 
nothing will be said here. Those who wish to know 
these details should visit and study the Centennial Ex- 
position. Nearly all the products there shown illustrate, 


in one way or another, the practical applications of 
drawing. Let these products be studied until one real- 
izes how much a knowledge of drawing must have con- 
tributed to the result. Then let the educational curric- 
ulums shown in the Exposition be carefully examined. 
Finally, let the products and the curriculums be com- 
pared. This curriculum provides for such instruc- 
tion in drawing. Is it sufficient to yield the pro- 
ducts displayed in the Exposition? No. Then it is 
not sufficient for public and technical schools, since it 
is not a measure of the Exposition. But another cur- 
riculum provides for such instruction in drawing. This 
is equal to the requirements of the Exposition, is a 
measure of the Exposition, and so is equal to the re- 
quirements of the school. Nothing less will fill the bill. 

A study of the Exposition will show that Russia 
probably exhibits a better system of technical instruc- 
tion than does any other country. She has not yet re- 
sults sufficient to illustrate it. But the system is a full 
measure of the Exposition. The exhibit made by 
Massachusetts, of work actually done in her public and 
technical schools, is unequaled by any other exhibit. 
For every feature of the Exposition, industrial or purely 
esthetic, her educational display shows a corresponding 
feature. Especially does she deserve the palm for what 
she has achieved in the way of drawing in her public 
schools, during the last four years. And let it be ob- 
served that what she has done, not only for drawing 
but for music also, in the public schools, has not been 
at the expense of other branches, as the results show. 
The educational exhibits made by Sweden, Belgium, 
the Normal Art School of South-Kensington, by Swit- 
zerland, Holland, and some others, will well repay him 
who is in search of light on the subject of technical or 
advanced industrial instruction. 

Materials, as well as plans and results, should be 
carefully examined. Much the most extensive and 
meritorious display of materials for instruction in draw- 
ing is made by L. Prang & Co., of Boston. They exhibit 
materials for all grades of pupils, from the lowest pri- 
mary to normal art and technical schools. ‘These mate- 
rials consist of flat copies, manuals, models, casts, etc., to 
be drawn in line, in light and shade, and in colors, and 
all systematically graded. European governments re- 
gard good drawing materials as of so great consequence 
that they make it a part of their official business to 
see that the very best are provided for the use of 
schools. But such a thing cannot be in this country. 
How fortunate, therefore, are we, in finding a business 
house, like that of Prang & Co., with sufficient means, 
enterprise, and intelligence to provide for American 
schools drawing materials so excellent as to command 
the approval of European experts. 

The necessity of drawing as an element of advanced 
industrial education has now been described in general 
terms ; and a sketch has been given of the leading fea- 
tures by which all sound instruction in drawing must be 
characterized. This instruction should begin in the 
public schools, with those elements which are of universal 
utility, and be completed in technical schools, with those 
special applications required by the different industries. 
When drawing receives, as it must ere long, its due con- 
sideration in this country, it will work a great and bene- 
ficial revolution,— much greater than appears upon the 
surface, —in public instruction and in the condition of 
labor. 


Short Sight in School Children. 
(Summary of paper read before the Social Science Congress.) 

Dr. J. A. Spalding, of Portland, Me., gives the re- 
sult of a series of examinations of the sight of 2,372 
primary and grammar school children in that city, with 
special reference to the amount of short sight. The 
percentage of short sight in the primary schools was 
found to be 31¢, while in the grammar schools it in- 
creased to II. 

In order to combat this increase of short sight, we 


should first of all consider the lighting of the schools. 


The model school should be built north and south, and 
should have windows only on one side. Another plan, 
and one almost as good, would be to have a large room 
with windows on both sides, and then have this room di- 
vided into four smaller rooms by glass partitions. In this 
way there would be one bright source of light and a sub- 
dued source, strong enough to light the further row of 
desks from the windows, and yet not strong enough to cast 
crossed shadows. If the light in a schoolroom comes 
in from both sides, care should be taken that the win- 
dows are large enough to throw sufficient light upon 
the middle row of desks. A schoolroom having light 
striking into the scholars’ faces, and also coming in 
from the rear, needs only to be mentioned to be at once 
condemned. 

As regards the teaching of music in the schools from 
printed charts, either these charts should be printed in 
various sizes of type, so as to be easily seen across the 
largest schoolrooms, or other charts should be hung 
up around the school, so that all the scholars could see. 

Scholars who are short-sighted and who do not wear 
glasses, either from choice or because their parents re- 
fuse to let them, should not be forced to draw, simply 
because drawing is taught in the schools. The stoop- 
ing position necessary in such cases, over desks too 
often nearly level, has a tendency to increase the defect 
of sight already present. 

In every school the scholars who are short-sighted, 
or are suffering from other defects of sight, should 
be ranged along the windows when the light comes in 
from the side, or nearest the rear window where a school 
is so unfortunate as to have its light from front and 
rear, and that should be done irrespective of rank 
or age. 

It would seem advisable to give glasses to short- 
sighted children, even at an early age, to help them see 
figures on the black-boards, or to draw from enlarged 
copies pinned against the wall, or to read from printed 
music-charts. Such glasses, if carefully chosen by 
competent persons, will prevent a rapid increase of 
short sight, and also rest the eye from too much 
exercise of its accommodation for near or distant 
objects. 

But, after all, more care should be given to the teach- 
ing of the children at home as to how to use their 
gift of sight, the principal causes of weak sight being 
the reading or working at close work by poor light, or 
by flickering gas, or at too far a distance from a good 
light, or in the twilight, or with the sun streaming over 
the page. Short sight being often hereditary, parents 
who have any such defect of sight, should be doubly 
careful in teaching their children how to use their sight, 
should not allow them much reading out of school, or 
by artificial light, and should take care if they give 
them glasses that they be not too strong, for a too 
strong glass has a tendency to increase the short sight, 
to weaken the accommodative power of the eye, and 
should be looked upon as worse than none. If short 
sight is to be successfully combated, the fight against 
it should be begun early in life, not only at home, but 
at the school. 


Tue Limitations oF Epucation.—According to the 
highest views of education, but few are educated. 
Alas! such is the truth—the melancholy, incontestable 
truth. The past history and the present condition of 
the world, — intemperance, war, slavery, bigotry, pride, 
uncharitableness, self-seeking, — prove it to be true. 
But what is the moral conclusion from these admitted 
premises? Surely not that we should despair, but that 
we should labor, that we should agonize with laboring. 
The present condition of the race is as much below at- 
tainable perfection as it is above possible abasement. 
The empyrean above is as much without a dome that 
shall forbid our ascent, as the abyss below is without a 
bottom that shall arrest our fall. In mid-space we 
stand. Ascent and descent are equally open to us. 


—Horace Mann. 
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LANGUAGE. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Will some person answer the following questions? 

1. Is and a preposition in the phrase, “Two and two 
are four”? 

2. Is the phrase, “ Twice two is four,” correct ? 

3. In the sentence, “ He jumped like a frog,” is /rog 
governed in the objective, or is it a dative governed by 
to understood ? 

4. In the sentence, “ He himself has come,” how 
would you parse Aimsei/f? Are he and himse/f nomina- 
tive to the verb, or is Aimse/f in apposition with Ae? 
May we not consider se/f an adjective, and Aim a dative? 

5. Parse the infinitive in the sentence, “I wish to 


write.” 
6. How would you parse the infinitive in the sen- 


tence, “I am about to depart” ? 
A CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER. 


1. And is a conjunction in this case. 

2. The phrase, “‘ Twice two zs four,” is correct. 

3. Supply the preposition after /s£e, usually. 

4. Himself is in apposition with he;—should not 
divide the word, making se/f an adjective. 

5. 70 write is the object of the verb wish. 

6. Am about to depart is, as a whole, the predicate of 
the proposition. It is a good English tense-form to in- 
dicate the ear future, and the words should not be 
pursed separately, any more than the components of 
other time or mood forms, as may have departed, etc. 


In the same way parse the following: Am going to de- 
part; was to depart; had to depart; used to depart. 
These are organic forms of English, and can no more 
be separated in parsing than the form amatfus sum in 
Latin. 


1. Which form of expression is preferable: “The 
ship is beig built,” or “ The ship is building.” 

2. Which is correct: “ Example one,” or “ Example 
first ;’—“ Page twenty-nine,” or “‘ Page twenty-ninth.” 

If you will answer the above queries, and take the 
pains to give some of the reasons why, you will confer 
a favor. A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. Zhe ship is building and The ship ts being built, are 
both correct,—the former, perhaps, is preferable; fre- 
quently, however, this form of expression cannot be 
used. We could not say, Afy son is educating in the 
sense of My son is being educated. 

2. The ordinal numbers should be used to mark one 
of a series. Hence, Example frst,—Page twenty-ninth, 
is alone correct. 


(From Fournal, p. 281.) 

1. In the verse, “ Let your communications be yea, yea, 
nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil,” how shall we parse the italicised words ? 

2. If the following sentence is correct, how do you 
dispose of the word Aim? “The philosopher I take to 
be Aim who of all others tries hardest to solve the prob- 
lem of life.” 

3- Does the expression, “a pair of twins,” mean two 
or four individuals ? 

1. Yea and nay, in the above, are nouns. 

2. This sentence is correct, but not particularly ele- 
gant. The object of éake is the infinitive clause, the 
philosopher to be him, of which philosopher is subject and 
him is predicate objective, to agree with Philosopher to 
which it refers. 

The rule usually given is “verbs take the same case 
after them as before them, when both words refer to the 
same person or thing.” 

So in the sentence, “ He was taken to be /.” Here 
the true subject of was taken is he to be J, an infinitive 
clause of which Ae is the true subject, and J is the 
predicate nominative or complement. 

3. It means two persons, and is an inelegant expres- 
sion for “twins.” A pair never means four of anything. 


(Answer to G. F. Chase, Vol. IIT, p. 269.) 


Perhaps it is not important that the pupil should be 
troubled about the distinctions of subject and subject- 
term. However this may be, the teacher should have 
well-defined conceptions himself in regard to the mat- 


ter ; and if he chooses to teach his pupils these distinc- 
tions, it certainly is of vast importance that he “ach 


them correctly. 

In the sentence, “The house which I bought was 
made of brick,” Aouse is the rib, anatomically ; gram- 
matically, the swdect, — all important as an underlying 
element of the framework of the thought. “The house 
which I bought”: this thought is used in expressing a 
relation between itself and another thought, the mate- 
rial of the edifice. Hence, grammatically in this con- 
nection may be understood to mean according to the laws 
of grammar; logical, according to the laws of logic. 
This view derives some support from the definitions of 
the sudject given in treatises upon logic: “The logical 
subject is the ¢hing; viz., the house itse/f.” By the wri- 
ter’s own definition of /ogica/, this statement is not true. 
The sense certainly is not every house, but the particu- 
Jar house purchased is made of brick. If “the house 
which I bought ” is the grammatical subject, as he says, 
then the /ogica/ subject is an abstraction, a concept, in- 
dependent of a form of words, and not a term of gram- 
mar atall, but of logic or metaphysics. 


In the above sentence the words, “The house which 
I bought,” express not a thought (as the writer of the 
criticism says), but a ¢hing, and this particular thing thus 
indicated is the LOGICAL subject. If, then, a Aouse is an 
abstraction, we certainly have such an adstraction here ! 

As the hing thus expressed is the logical subject, so 
the words themselves constitute the grammatical sub- 


ject, and the word Aouse is the dase of the grammatical) |-, 


subject. I can see nothing here difficult to be under- 
stood. Of course the sense is not every house, and 
therefore the sudject-term expresses not every house, but 
the house which I bought. 


MATHEMATICS. 


PROBLEMS. 


ProsLeM LXVII.—The arc of a circle is 30 ft. long, 
and the straight line joining its extremities is 25 ft. long. 
Find the radius of the circle. Wm. Hoover. 


ProsLeEM LXXVIII.—Show that the continued prod- 
duct of the sides of a rational right-angled triangle is 
always divisible by 60, without a remainder. _——W.. H. 


ProsLeM LXXIX.—Arrange eight men ona chess- 
board, so that no two shall stand in a row in any direc- 
tion. J. S. R. 
PRrosLEM LXXX.—By what four weights may any 
number of pounds be weighed, from 1 to 40 inclusive? 

J.S.R. 

ProsL—EM LXXXI.—Required the contents of a wall 
g ft. long, 6 ft. thick at the bottom, 3 ft. thick at the 
top, 14 ft. high at one end, and 6}¢ ft. at the other ; the 
top being level, and the base resting on an inclined 
plane. J. S. Dopce. 


—I wish to submit the following problems, hoping 
some one will think them worth solving : 


1. The sides of an equilateral triangle are each 16 ft. : 
what is the side of the inscribed square? 

2. What is the area of the lateral surface of a right 
pentagonal pyramid, whose base is inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is six yards, the slant height of the pyra- 
mid being 10 yards? 

3. Compare the convex surface of a sphere and its 
circumscribed cylinder and cone. 

All the above to be solved by the aid of geometry 
alone. H. N. Metz. 


SOLUTIONS. 

ProspLeEmM XL.—If the formula given by Asher B. 
Evans (May 6) is true, we may substitute for m, x, f, g, 
any numbers we please, and may assume any number + 
for the original number of black balls. Now, if =a, 
and g= 1 or more, there will be no black balls left to 
be drawn, so that the formula certainly fails. So, if 
y—r=m. Again, in the formula, if either m, , ~, or 
&=0, the denominator vanishes ; or, if f, g are iarge 
numbers, and m ” small numbers, the variation of the 
probability from making ma 2 instead of 1, for in- 
stance, becomes manifestly absurd, the probability being 


mtett or > for 2, instead of 4 for 1. The true for- 
mula should not contain either y, m, or n. It is simply 
the question, What is the probability, in drawing +-¢ 


balls from an urn containing at least that number, that 


Pf will be white, and g black ? H. M. Parkuurst. 


ProstemM LXXVI.—Put # =radius of, earth ; v= 
velocity of projection ; g= force of gravity, s = the 
time in seconds in which the earth makes a revolution on 
its axis. Let C be the center of the earth, BG the 
line in which the projectile is thrown ; produce BC to- 
ward the zenith ; let BY be a line in the horizon, ZB 
the distance in arc B moves during flight of projectile. 
Draw £Cand the chord BZ. Put the angle GBF= gq, 
and angle FBE = 6. Then, by trigonometry, BZ 
= 22 sin 6, and by mechanics, 

__ 2v® cos sin (2 + 4) 
bE= g cos* 
sin 


20? cos sin (> + 4) 
Again, by mechanics, the “ime of fight = 
g cos 
Eliminating 6 and /(@) from (1) and (2), we have an 
equation for the determination of g, and finally z— 9 


= ABG, the direction required. 
This solution is based on the supposition that the 


point B and the projectile are moving eastward. 
Wo. Hoover. 


—Is not the following a more simple explanation of 
the problem of G. I. Hopkins in JOURNAL of May 20? 


If 12 oxen eat in 4 weeks original grass on 3% a. 
4 week’s growth, 36 o. will eat in 4 w. 0. g. on 10 ‘tT 
4 w’s growth, or 144 0. will eat same in I w. 21 0. in 
9 w., or 189 0. in I w., eat 0. g. on 10 a. 9 W's growth, 
189 — 14445 0. eat 5 w’s growth on 10 a, or 1 
It requires, then, 9 0. to keep 
down growth in 10a. 21 —9g=12 0., which ing w’s 
or 108 ini w. eat 0. g. on Io a. 10.8 0. in I week eat 
oO. g. on a.; 24 10.8 + 18= 14.4, No, 0. necessary 
to eat in 18 w’s 0.g. on 24a. 24 X .g = 21.6, No. req. 
to keep down grass on 24 acres as rapidly as it grows. 
14.4-+ 21.6 = 36. S. P. Boynton. 


w’s gt. on 50 a. in I w. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Amateur” is informed that a line parellel to the 
bases of a trapezoid, which bisects its area, does not 
pass through its center of gravity. 


““A Subscriber” wishes to know “if there is any 
way of determining by arithmetic where the tapering 
plank should be cut.” 


Ans.—No. The process by which a formula or rule is 
found is not arithmetical, but algebraic. The applica- 
tion of the rule to special cases is the province of arith- 
metic, but without the algebraic work which discovers 
the formula, the problem could not be solved. If, how- 
ever, “Subscriber” means to ask if any rule can be 
found which can be arithmetically applied to special 
cases of this kind, we say yes, and give the following 
from a solution by “X. L.”: “From the greater end 
deduct the square root of one-half the sum of the 
squares of the ends, multiply the remainder by the 
length of the plank, and divide the product by the dif- 
ference of the ends. The quotient will be the distance 
of the cut from the greater end of the plank.” 


“M. G. S.” asks: “ Will you please give an explana- 
tion of Multiplication and Division. I want an-explan- 
ation when the multiplier or divisor consists of at 
least two figures. I have seen none that I think simple 
enough for children twelve years old.” 


This is the hardest question we have had to answer 
yet,—so hard, indeed, that we do not propose to at- 
tempt an answer. We will, however, state the reasons 
why we do not answer it. 

1. We do‘not believe that we could write a better ex- 
planation than many of our arithmetics give. 

2. We do not think any such explanation, however 
elaborate and however clearly stated, worth a straw for 
a teacher to take before his class. What is wanted is a - 
teacher that knows it himself, and has such command 
of language as to enable him to communicate what he 
knows. Such a teacher will watch for, and will some- 
how discover the point that labors in the mind of the 
scholar, and will find some way to make it plain. No 
stereotyped explanation will do. Different scholars 
need things put in different ways, and sometimes it is 
necessary to put a thing in half a dozen different ways 
to the same scholar, before it is understood. This fer- 
tility of illustration and explanation must belong to the 
teacher, and must be the inspiration of the moment, 
called out by the ever-changing difficulties which are 
met by the scholar. They cannot ordinarily be pre- 


pared before the recitation commences, though a study 
of the lesson and thinking out various methods of ex- 
planation are indispensable. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The Pronouncing Orthography and Froebel’s System. 

[Our readers will remember a communication on this subject in 
THE JOURNAL for Feb. 19: they will be glad to see the following 
letter from Madame Kriege, whose right to speak with regard to 
Froebel’s principles and system is well known. There is also a 
valuable chapter on “ Teaching to Read,” in her little book on 
The Child. It will be observed that the use of the pronouncing 
print in teaching to read is spoken of as following the kindergar- 
ten, not as used in it, or in antagonism with it. There is perfect 
harmony between the two.] 

Dr. EDWIN LEIGH: Dear Sir : — It may interest you to know 
how my experiment with your print has succeeded, and what I 
think of it after careful trial. I, or my assistants, have used 
it for two years in a class following the kindergarten, with excel- 
lent results. I recognized at once, that your method embodies 
one of Froebel’s main principles, viz., self-activity on the part of 
the pupil. As it gives for every sound a sign, the pupil is enabled 
to find out the pronunciation of the words for himself, and is not 
dependent on the teacher after he has mastered the sign, except a 
little aid and encouragement. This gives a sense of self-reliance 
and gratification in discovery, and exercises the rational faculties 
instead of using the memory merely. If it seems a somewhat 
slow and roundabout process at first, until the signs have become 
familiar, and parents may object or think the children learn noth- 
ing, because they cannot at once read in the common print, I 
know it lays a sure and firm basis, and the child learns intelli- 
gently instead of blunderingly and stupidly. Atthe same time 
the signs are simple, resembling the common print, and far prefer- 
able to. the marks of accentuation superadded to the common 
print, because the child has not to think of two things at the same 
time, the letter and the mark, which is a more difficult and compli- 
cated process, than in your system. Spelling the words, after the 
word has been ascertained, should go hand in hand, and in a very 
short time the children become proficient in either, and acquire a 
clear enunciation. The transition to common print does not pre- 
sent many difficulties. I must not forget to mention expressly, 
that reading is not taught in the kindergarten, proper: only after 
the children leave the kindergarten at the age of seven, it ought 
to be begun, as I deem it pernicious for a child’s development to 
begin too early or when it is unprepared for it through the kinder- 
garten instruction; but following the kindergarten, I deem it the 
best method of learning to read I know of. 

I wish the time were not distant when all public schools in the 
land would have a kindergarten department. 

Truly yours, MATILDA H. KRIEGE. 


+ and —. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Most mathematical writers state that the signs + and — are 
used for two purposes : — to distinguish quantities or numbers op- 
posite in character, and to show whether a number is to be added 
or subtracted. They also state that in some cases one, and in 
some the other, meaning must be considered ; and some use signs 
of two different sizes to help the beginner in algebraic work over 
his difficulties, one size denoting the character of a number, and 
the other indicating an operation. This size-distinction is aban- 
doned after a few pages. 

Now it appears to me that in truth the signs are used for but 
one purpose, and that the latter of the two mentioned above is but 
a particular case of the former; furthermore, that the difficulties 
mentioned will disappear when we adopt this statement as true, 
and that the true arithmetical use of these signs is correctly, and 
once for all, settled thereby. 

Admit the following : 

1. Positive and Negative are terms applied to numbers oppo- 
site in character. 

2. Positive and negative terms or numbers are distinguished by 
the use of the signs + and —. 

3. Mumbers to be added and numbers to be subtracted are only 
particular cases of numbers opposite in character, just as distance 
north and south, money earned, and debts made, are. 

4. When numbers to be added and (or) numbers to be subtracted 
are considered, the operation is a secondary consideration, and is 
not expressed by a sign, at least in any greater degree than in any 
positive and negative numbers. 

5. Addition and subtraction are employed to simplify the expres- 
sions in which positive and (or) negative numbers are considered, 
and must be employed to simplify any such expression when it is 
simplified at all. 

6. Numbers to be added and numbers to be subtracted are the 
only positive and negative numbers considered in arithmetic, hence 
addition and subtraction are simpler processes than in algebra. 

If the above be true, 5-+ 8 X 2—7 must mean 5+ 16—7, and 
not [(5-+8) 2] —7, and we have a definite reason tor a common 
use of the signs under consideration. 

One correspondent wants the signs + and — erithmeticised. 
This may be done by making them equivalent to the words “ add” 
and “ subtract ” respectively, and I think in no other way. With 
this new meaning, such an expression as 4-++5 X2—6+4 X 
5 + 11, would mean 4, add 5, multiply by 2, sudtract 6, etc. 

C. M. BourELLE, 

Winona Normal School, Minn., Sept. 25, 1876. 


Thomas Arnold on “ Arm-Scye.” 

The word arm-sey is sufficiently explained in Jamieson’s Scot- 
tish Dictionary. Under ‘Sey’ he says, — “The sey of a gown or 
shift is the opening through which the arm passes. S. 2. The 
backbone of a beeve being cut up, the one side is called the /ore- 
sey, the other the dack-sye. The latter is the sirloin. S. Ramsay. 
—Isl. sega, portiuncula.” The letter S means that the word is 
Scottish, and also that it is still in use. Now, if you turn to Cleasby 
and Vizfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, you will find under ‘ Segi’ 
(Jamieson puts the accusative ‘Sega’ by mistake),—“ segi or sigi, 
@ slice, bit, clot.” Among the examples of its use he cites, ‘ téngu 
segi,’ the tongs’ bit, i.e. the iron in the forge; ‘fjdr-segi,’ the life- 
bit, the heart. 

Probably the correspondent “S. L. H.” is right in saying that 
the part of the dress to which sey properly refers, is “ the sloped 
seam which connects the underside of the sleeve with the waist.” 
On referring to my wife I am told that this is rather a strip than a 
seam, and that it is called by English dressmakers “the side-bit.” 
There can be little doubt that this “side” is a corruption of sey. 
This side-bit is a séice or strip of the material of the dress, which 
exactly corresponds to the first meaning of the Icelandic seg#. 
From the strip beneath the opening, sey might easily get trans- 
ferred to the opening itself. 

The root sec,—cut, is, I suppose, at the bottom of seg#. 


T. ARNOLD. 
Laleham, The Parks, Oxford, Eng., Sept., 1876. 


—o——_ 
Reasoning: How Early Trained ? 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

It would gratify me, and probably many others of your readers, 
if either yourself or some of your correspondents should discuss 
the question, How early, and to what extent, teachers should re- 
quire their pupils to exercise their reasoning powers in connection 
with their arithmetical processes. The subject assumes addi- 
tional importance, in my mind, since recently, in the company of 
several teachers, one remarked that he had in his school a young 
lady who seemed incapable of learning to perform subtraction, till 
he had shown her a new way; since which she was as ex- 
pert in subtraction as any of her class. This new way was, in 
case the upper figure was the smaller, to subtract from 10, and 
then add the upper figure. On being asked if the scholar under- 
stood why the process should give the new result, he answered, 
“TI didn’t care whether she did or not.” Being further asked 
whether he pretended to require his scholars to give the reasons 
for their processes, he answered in the negative. The other 
teachers sitting by did not dissent. They were all principals of 
grammar schools, and their pupils just ready to graduate to the 
high school, or to relinquish all further school education. Is the 
practice of these teachers in accordance with the most approved 
usage, or is it in advance of or behind the age? JS. R. 

Answer to Some Queries. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In reply to the wants of “ R. L. H.” in JOURNAL, Sept. 23: 

(1) I think the expression, / /éke to get hurt, can be used without 
violating the rules of grammar. JZéée is.a pure tran. verb, and re- 
lates to / for its sub. I would dispose of ¢o get Aur? as an infin., 
used as a noun, and in obj. case after the verb /ske. I dike frank 
people (v.) We have /sée chances (adj.) Léke produces /ike (n.) 
He ran /ike a deer (adv.) If wrong in any of the above conclu- 
sions, I ask for correction. 

(2) “Is it a good plan for a teacher to be very familiar with his 
pupils?” We think not. The teacher will, through time, lose his 
influence, and fail to command that respect which the pupils should 
have for him. Discretion should be our guiding-word. 

(3) The time for teaching penmanship should be in the morning, 
when the nerves are quiet and composed : immediately after rec- 
reation the pupils are more or less excited, and fail to have con- 
trol of their muscular powers. We agree as to the amount of 
time expended. 

(4) Whipping children for bad lessons. Such an act we consider 
a barbarous one on the part of the teacher; and he who inflicts 
such punishment has literally failed in the methods of culture and 
instruction. 

There are other topics which we would be much pleased to no- 


tice, but for want of time we will remain silent. S..K. H. 


A Word of Encouragement. 

My DEAR JOURNAL :—I have been pleased to notice the favor 
with which you are received. I wish you were known to all who 
would profit by the acquaintance. Even if your merits were far 
less, I am sure that those who take you in would not be losers 
thereby. Now the return each one gets may not be the mere 
measure of instruction he receives. The reception of instruction 
is comparatively passive. The application of rules is not the 
highest kind of activity. The following of precepts, theoret- 
ically the most perfect, does not alone give the best practice. The 
power of independent and just thought is essential to the highest 
style of man, whatever his walk in life. Accordingly, after the 
earlier styles of training, the rousing of mind, the stimulation of 
thought, and the forming of the habit of discrimination, or the 
testing and determining the justice and value of judgments, are 
the most useful offices in intellectual education, and especially in 


the intellectyal education of educators. 


You give us an abundant measure of precept. You give us 
enough of what is indirectly stimulating. You also give us a fair 
proportion of what is chiefly entertaining. You present, with at 
least sufficient fullness, items of current interest pertaining to the 
schools and teachers of New England. You aim to be a medium 
of commmunication between those engaged in every grade of edu- 
cational work, inthe family, and from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. All these have the opportunity of speaking for them- 
selves, if they have anything worth being said ; and no class need 
fail to find something of special interest to themselves. And 
there is so much interdependence between the several classes of 
educators, that no one is profited without all receiving benefit in 
some way. But more, nearly every reader of the JOURNAL may 
get the worth of his subscription in what @#rect/y profits him. 

Now, my dear JOURNAL, go on in the way of well-doing ; but, 
if it be possible, do still better in some respects. Mix, as hith- 
erto, entertainment with instruction. Still give us the thoughts of 
various educators, that we may know one another ;—if the thoughts 
be sound, that we may show our profiting by our work; if they 
be mixed with error, that peradventure in the process of sifting 
out the, truth and refuting the error, we may, in our private 
studies, make discoveries of service to ourselves and our 
pupils, certainly may be kept from the dullness allowed by a 
too facile assent; if they be visionary, that we may learn the 
tread of a certain few who beguile many for a time, and may use 
this knowledge for the good of others; even if they be such as to 
suggest the saying, Zhe fools are not all dead, but have vigor or 
piquancy, that more of relish may occasionally accompany the 
solid dishes. Supply from the treasures of editorial wisdom what 
contributions may lack, for a symmetrical whole. Amicus. 

—— 
“Thorough Recitations.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

“E. S. C.” asks, in the JOURNAL of Sept. 23, for hints as to the 
best method of securing ¢horough recitations. The following sug- 
gestions give, in a condensed form, the results of some years of 
experience. Teach the pupil that recitation is not the end to be 
attained, but simply a means. Let your class see that you have 
not only a thorough knowledge of your subject, but a genuine inter- 
est in it, as well. Encourage the pupil to think for himself, and 
to express his thoughts in his own language. Stimulate the schol- 
ar’s mind, — not by thrusting dry facts upon him, but by putting 
within his reach material which he may grasp and use for himself. 
In a word, strive, in every possible way, to give the child a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, and the recitation will take care of 


itself. J. H. Ww. 


Information Wanted. 
GENERAL EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 

I have sometimes wished that somebody who has thought upon 
the point, would prepare an article in regard to the unifying effect 
of general exercises in a large school. I mean all or any of the 
exercises where the whole body of pupils come together and are 
addressed as one class, whether on matters of general business 
and instruction, or socially, or in religious exercises. How far is 
it important or desirable that this feeling of omeness should exist? 
and if it is desirable, how may it best be cultivated? Does * class 
feeling ” usually or necessarily hinder it ? M. O. N, 

THE TITLE “ PROFESSOR.” 

To whom does it belong? Is there any sound reason for apply- 
ing it to every public instructor, from the professor in the theolog 
ical seminary, law school, college, high school, academy, down to 
the horse-trainer, teacher of pugilism, pedestrianism, etc.? Was 
it not, till within fifteen or twenty years, and is it not now, good 
usage to apply the title to no instructor in any institution of learn- 
ing lower than the college? We pause for a reply. * 

MATHEMATICAL. 

Do the ten characters used to express numbers in the Arabic or 
Indian notation have any value? and, if not, is it correct to teach 
simple and local values of figures? I would like, through the col- 
umns of your paper, to hear the opinions on the above, and also 
on the following: Any sign, symbol, or person which properly rep- 
resents another quantity, person, or thing, has the same value as 
the quantity represented. I heard this statement from a very able 
man. W. H. W. 

CUSPIDOR. 
There is a utensil used in all our houses, either as a slop-jar in 
chambers, or, in other rooms, taking the place of a scrap-jar or 
paper-rag bag. We call it the cuspidor, under which name it 
is advertised and sold. The word is not in the dictionaries. 
Can some one tell us where it comes from, and what is the deri- 
vation ? Ss. 

RECESSES. 
Will some correspondent give an opinion as to the proper num- 
ber of recesses for pupils in a primary school: the time that 
should be devoted to them, and the time in the sessions when the 
recesses should be given? PRIMARY, 

—_o——_ 
Good Words. 
— With my best wishes for your peerless JOURNAL. 

C. M. B., Winona, Minn. 


— The JouRNAL has been a vital he/p in my school. 


H. F. WHITE 
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Boston, Mass., Oct. 7, 1876. 


Tue Agents of the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts have commenced a busy campaign in Institute 
work, and the teachers of the State will be on the look- 
out for their coming. Institutes will be held at Clin- 
ton, commencing Wednesday evening Oct. 11, and con- 
tinuing Friday; and at Petersham, commencing Tues- 
day morning, Oct. 17, and continuing through Friday. 
Arrangements have also been made for holding Insti- 
tute at Sheffield, at Becket, and at Shelburne Falls for 
two days each, in successive weeks. 


Tue Plymouth County Teachers’ Association will 
hold its forty-third annual meeting at Hingham Oct. 27 
and 28. The programme will consist of lectures, ad- 
dresses, and discussions. Papers will be read by 
Professor Bradbury, of Cambridge, on The Metric Sys- 
tem; by J. S. Allen, of West Newton, on The Re- 
formed Alphabet ; by Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Boston, on 
The Best Method of Teaching English Literature in 
High Schools. Professor Dolbear, of Tufts College, 
will give a lecture on Science in the School Room, with 
illustrations. 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., of Boston. 


The Higher Rule and Supervision. 


We are yet working blindly, and through a most cir- 
cuitous and doubtful channel, for the perfecting of our 
public schools. Our dominant aim is to educate teach- 
ers. We are pushing hard to secure Jdetter teaching. 
All wise and well, but not enough. And simply be- 
cause, just beyond the teacher, stands a public able to 
neutralize or thwart all his efforts at true teaching. 
That public is not only ill-informed as to the wants of 
such teaching, but it is also unaroused as to the supe- 
rior importance of good schools. It is absorbed in 
politics, business accumulation, or securing a subsist- 
ence. Education is made, like religion, wholly second- 
ary to these. The feast is spread for all these ; only 
the crumbs that fall from the table are given to the 
real wants of the public schools. 

What we mean by this is, that, except in the few 
Athenian city-centres of education and culture, of 
which our riper New England happily claims some of 
the foremost and finest, the great mass of village and 
country schools, are solely destitute of means and ap- 


The evening lecture will be delivered by |: 


and rude accommodations ; the lower grade schools 
with a totally inadequate clerical force, the primary 
department often crowded with pupils beyond all pos- 
sibility of just individual attention and effective teach- 
ing ; and books, charts, apparatus, illustrative applian- 
ces, not only in the bare skeleton of a supply, but more 
often reduced, as it were, to the mere typical bone of 
the comparative anatomist, out of which the teacher 
must, if he can, reconstruct the missing parts. How 
deplorably deficient our schools are in these latter 
means! how disgracefully behind the older nations, 
over whom we have been so disposed to plume our- 
selves, everyone knows, who has studied the several 
exhibitions at the Centennial Exposition. 

The key to the correction of this dominant evil, we 

are losing sight of altogether. And the secret of this 
lies in the application of our extreme democracy to 
our educational systems. However fully we may, or 
must, leave our civil institutions to the care and con- 
trol of the masses, the principle and method applied to 
our school system must be directly the opposite. All 
true and higher education is the creation and gift of 
the more enlightened and liberal minds. They only 
know what good schools and good teaching are, and 
must have. They only are so far lifted above the nar- 
row, mercenary spirit of the masses, as to be willing to 
secure for both what is thus vitally necessary. Hence, 
the power to do this must, in some way, be lodged 
chiefly in their hands. They must be authoritatively 
empowered to control and direct in all these matters. 
There is no alternative. 
Now we mean by this, that there should be a vigor- 
ous and unyielding effort made to secure the with- 
drawal of the controlling power, from all mere school- 
district authorities, and its lodgment in the hands of 
select boards more thoroughly removed from the penu- 
riousness and prejudice of the masses. In other words, 
the State should make, modify, and perfect the schools, 
in the true interest of the people ; instead of leaving 
them to counteract its own system, by marring or un- 
making the school, at the local option. The higher 
authority should determine the grade of teacher to be 
employed ; the number and classification of the differ- 
ent departments; the books and appliances to be used ; 
and the supervision requisite to secure their just and 
effective use. To this end, our legislation should be 
speedily and resolutely pressed by the whole power of 
educators and teachers. It is the desideratum. Nor- 
mal schools educate trained teachers to little good pur- 
pose, so long as the petty trustee determines the selec- 
tion of the teacher in the interest of ignorance and 
narrowness of the district. The skilled teacher strug- 
gles in vain to introduce better methods, so long as he 
is overborne by numbers, and is at the mercy of the 
neighborhood. Schools and newspapers unavailingly 
spread before teachers the multiplied and marvelous 
artist and mechanical appliances which duplicate his 
tact, and touch as with inspiration the interest of their 
pupils, so long as the people, who themselves need to 
be educated into the first right notion of good schools 
and true teaching, have power to bar the introduction 
of all these poetical aids, in their blind content with a 
ragged dictionary, a discolored wall-map, a seven-by- 
nine blackboard, and a pound of lump chalk. Only 
the higher rule and supervision of the schools by the 
State, can correct all this. The State must leave the 
schools less at the mercy of incompetent, petty, local 
authorities. She must bring them more directly and 
effectively under her own control. 


“ Father Williams,” or the Rev. Thomas Williams of 
Providence, R. I., the oldest survivor of the graduates 
of Yale College, died on Saturday last at the ripe age 
of 96 years and 11 months. He was born in Pomfret, 
Ct., graduated at Yale in 1800, and has spent most of 
his life in the ministry in Rhode Island. He was a 
man of keen intellect, large culture and meant and 


Primary School Work in New York. 


In no part of the Union is the Common School so 
completely illustrated as in the city of New York. No- 
where is it exposed to such peril from sectarian eccle- 
siasticism, private dishonesty, official timidity, and the 
gross incompetency of many of its teachers. Spite of 
the heroic efforts of the friends of public education, 
and the vast amount of money appropriated (nearly 
four millions this year), the real work of educating the 
masses is only begun. Not half the children who 
enter the public schools at the age of five years, ever 
reach the lowest grammar grades, — indeed, we are as- 
sured that three and four years of actual instruction is 
the sum of their achievements. Only twenty-five hun- 
dred pupils are receiving the benefit of its splendid 
system of high and normal school and free collegiate 
training. ‘The new compulsory education law seems to 
fail, especially in respect to great numbers of young 
girls, who are kept at home for domestic uses. A con- 
siderable body of German politicians are moving 
Heaven and earth to force their language into the 
lower, as it already is admitted to the higher grades, 
The head of the Catholic and Episcopal churches 
are openly opposed to the whole system. The school- 
house accommodation is miserably insufficient, and the 
architecture of its average school-house one of the 
marvels of the age. The great mass of primary, and 
many of the grammar school pupils, are crowded upon 
benches, without desks, in rooms utterly unsuitable. 
This miscellaneous herding of the children compels 
the separation of the sexes, even in primary schools. 
Another evil effect of this huddling of children, is the 
confusion of tongues that comes from the recitation of 
several classes in one room, compelling the teachers 
and children to cultivate that peculiar shrillness of tone 
known abroad as “the American war-cry.” It also 
seems to us that the intensity and “snap” of the ultra- 
military features of the system, will tell on the nerves 
and health of these armies of little school soldiers. 

It is only when al] these disadvantages of the New 
York school system are seen, that the distinguished 
merit, especially of much of its primary school work, 
can be appreciated. Among the general disorder of 
this half-vagrant multitude that floods the school build- 
ings, a group of teachers of the highest order of ability 
have steadily wrought with a purpose. With little sym- 
pathy from the clergy and other professional classes of 
the city, always in a state of siege by the ward politi- 
cians, by sheer force of high character and consummate 
ability, they have established many schools that can be 
shown as models of their kind. 

Happily for the people, more of this work has been 
done in the primary than in other departments. Much 
of this success is due to the labors of Mr. N. A. Calk- 
ins, who for more than twelve years as instructor and 
lecturer in the Saturday Normal School, and, more re- 
cently, as assistant superintendent in charge of primary 
instruction, has been connected with the schools of 
New York. To appreciate his admirable services, one 
must overlook the work of the large number of lady 
principals and assistants trained by him, and working 
constantly under his criticism. Nowhere can the full 
merits of the object and oral system of instruction be 
so well seen as in these primary schools. 

The most striking feature of this system, is its adap- 
tability to the practical wants of the varying crowd of 
children that frequent these primary schools. It is 
evident that it would be a hopeless task to attempt the 
instruction of such a changing multitude by the old 
system, which makes the primary course of study sim- 
ply an introduction to a closely graded curriculum of 
twelve years. Acting under the pressure of this neces- 
sity, the primary school course has gradually adjusted 
itself to the wants of the pupil, and seems like a revolv- 


ing rifle, charged and trained to hit these birds of pas- 
sage on the wing. 


In a school like the Thirty-Seventh street primary, 


pliances that are vital to good teaching. Insufficient 


ready wit. 


an average child, between the ages of five and nine, 
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can really be grounded in the elements of a good edu- 
cation. The admirable discipline and drill keep alive 
the attention. The constarit use of the blackboard 
and slate enables the teacher to individualize, while the 
exhilarating effect of class work tells on the laziest 
child. Everything is done in the shortest, simplest, 
most direct, and natural way. In addition to the regu- 
lation reading, spelling, writing, and elementary arith- 
metic, these children are introduced to and thoroughly 
interested im geography, elementary grammar, the be- 
ginnings of natural science, geometrical forms, music, 
and drawing. In each of these departments real work 
is done, while a general enthusiasm for study pervades 
the classes. The regularity of attendance is remark- 
able. 

In short, under the pressure of a provoking neces- 
sity, there has been wrought out in these primary 
schools that imperative desideratum of the American 
common school,—a practical course of study for the 
immense masses of American children whose school life is 
closed at the age of ten years. The greatest waste of 
school effort in the country, is in the slovenly and aim- 
less fumbling everywhere going on in this region of the 
system. As a rule, our high and upper grade of gram- 
mar schools will always be watched and made effective 
by the superior intelligence and interest of the parents 
of the small class there educated. But it is down at 
the bottom of the scale, where the myriads of the chil- 
dren of the poor are crowded together, that teachers 
become hopeless, working without aim or effect. It is 
not alone in the great cities that this evil prevails ; but 
over vast regions of the open country, especially in the 
South, the methods of primary instruction need com- 
plete revision. We believe no book would be of such 
universal interest and value in this direction, as a little 
pamphlet of twenty pages, containing the actual course 
of study and methods of teaching wrought out in the 
best primary schools of New York. It should be writ- 
ten by the most wide-awake and successful lady prin- 
cipal of the city, and contain not a mere skeleton form 


of words, but a vital woman’s talk to teachers, setting 
forth the ways by which her crowd of children are han- 
dled. Such a volume sown broadcast over the country 
just now, would bear rich fruit in every part of the 
Union. 


PuHorToGRAPHY. — It is not very long since Mr. I. B. 
Dumas, the eminent chemist, was elected a member of 
the French Academy to fill the place left vacant by the 
death of the statesman and historian, Guizot. The 
following anecdote is related of him: One day a woman 
in tears presents herself at his house and asks to see 
him. He orders her to be admitted. “I am, sir,” said 
this visitor to him, “the wife of a painter who, a victim 


to I know not what aberration, has of a sudden broken 
his brushes, and renounced his art, to give himself up 
to sterile researches in the domain of chemistry. In 
short, sir, you can understand how unfortunate I am 
when I tell you that my husband is bent on finding a 
process for fixing images on plates of polished copper.” 
Dumas kindly listened to her and shook his head. 
“My poor husband is losing his senses ; he is selling 
all that we possess to procure ingredients and have ap 
paratus constructed.” ‘“ But, madame,” then said the 
chemist, “ in such circumstances what do you expect of 
me?” “T have taken the liberty to apply to you as to 
the most authorized, most learned chemist of our time, 
to beg you to undeceive my unfortunate husband, whose 
obstinacy, in vain researches, is reducing us to the most 
extreme poverty.” Mr. Dumas took the address of the 
painter, and the woman departed. What was he to do? 
Discourage this seeker, as the petitioner requested of 
him, it would, perhaps, render abortive some great dis- 
covery. Let him pursue his labors without intervening 
as he was asked to do: would not this be coldly partici- 
pating in the ruin of a family? He went to the paint- 
er’s on the morrow and said to him, “ Pursue your re- 
searches, and draw upon my purse.” ‘The painter re- 
sumed his investigations with fresh vigor, and, thanks 
to the generous aid of Dumas, he found what he was 
seeking. The painter was Daguerre. Thus it is seen 
that Mr. Dumas, by his friendly and timely aid, con- 
tributed in a very important manner to the discovery of 


Photography. 


Varieties. 


Patience.—There will come a weary day, 
When, overtaxed at length, 
Both hope and love beneath 
The weight give way, 
Then, with a statue’s smile, 
A statue’s strength, 
Patience, nothing loth, 
And, uncomplaining, does 
The work of both, — Coleridge. 


— A young poet of the realistic school writes; * Time marches 
on with the slow, measured tread of a man working by the day.” 

— A lad from the Ridge was in town Saturday, to inquire when 
the fall term opened at the cemetery.—Aome Sentinel. 

— Elihu Burritt has a class of young ladies in Sanskrit. Their 
last exercise was the translation into the old language of “ The 
Psalm of Life.”” Each copied the entire translation into an album, 
which was then sent to Longfellow, who acknowledged the receipt 
in a note, thanking them for the “unique and beautiful present.” 

— The laziest man is on a Western paper. He spells photo- 
graph, “4tograph.” There have been only three worse than he. 
One lived out in Kansas, and dated his letters 11worth ”; another 
spelt Tennessee, “‘1oaC.” and the other wrote Wyandotte, “* W&.” 

— When a young Hebrew begins the study of grammar, he re- 
alizes the force of the expression, “To your tense, O Israel !”— 
that is to say, if he is in the mood. 

— From Oshkosh: A man in the town of Rushford killed an- 
other man’s dog. The son of the man whose dog was killed, there- 
fore, proceeded to whip the man who killed the dog of the man he 
was son of. The man who was son of the man whose dog was 
killed was arrested by the man who was assaulted by the son of the 
man whose dog the man assaulted and killed. 

— What do you sell those fowls for?” inquired a person of a 
man attempting to dispose of some chickens of a questionable ap- 
pearance. “I sell them for profits,” was the answer. “ Thank 
you for the information that they are prophets,” responded the 
querist. ‘I took them to be patriarchs,” 

— The president of the Keokuk board of health is Dr. G. N. 
Seidlitz. The propriety of his holding the office is quite aperient, 

— An educated hog at one of the watering-places is said to be a 
good mathematician, No doubt it excels in a “ square root.” 

— “Marriage is promotion,” says George Eliot. In the eyes 
of such a reasoner, a man with his third wife would doubtless pass 
for a brigadier-general. 

— “Noman can do anything against his will,” said a metaphy- 
sician, “ Faith,” said Pat, “I had a brother who went to prison 
against his will. Faith he did.” 

— An old bachelor havimg been laughed at by a party of pretty 
girls, told them: “ You are small potatoes.” ‘ We may be small 
potatoes,” said one of them, “ but we are sweet ones.” 

— Mr. , father wants to borrow your paper. He says he 
only wants to read it, “ Well, go back and ask your father to send 
me his supper. ‘Tell him I only want to eat it.” 


— When you come to think of it, there is but very little differ- 
ence between a postage stamp and a boy hanging on behind a cab. 
The first you have to lick to make it stay on, while the latter you 
have to lick to make him stay off. 

— An Englishman was recently boasting to a Bostonian that 
they had a book in the British Museum which was once owned by 
Cicero. “Oh! that ain’t nothin’,” replied the Bostonian. “ In 
the museum in our city we have got the lead-pencil that Noah 
used to check off the animals as they went into the ark.” 


— Ata recent school examination the teacher was not a little 
surprised, on asking a little boy what the four seasons were, to re- 
ceive the reply: “ Pepper, mustard, salt, and vinegar.” ‘“ Why, 
Johnny, how can you say so?” expostulated the teacher. “’Cause 
my mother always seasons with them, anyhow!” replied the ob- 
servant scholar. 

— At the Middlesex session, just held, the judge asked an Irish 
policeman, named O’Connor: ‘* When did you last see your sis- 
ter?” The policeman replied, “ The last time I saw her, my lord, 
was about eight months ago, when she called at my house, and I 
was out.” Here the court broke into a roar of laughter. The 
judge : “ Then you did not see her on that occasion?” The Irish- 
man answered, “‘ No, my lord; I wasn’t there,” at which every- 
body roared again. 

— “Sambo, is your master a good farmer ?”’ “Oh, yes, massa, 
fussrate farmer—he makes two crops in one year.” ‘ How is that, 
Sambo?” “ Why, he sells all his hay in the de fall, and makes 
money once; den in de spring he sells de hides of de cattle dat die 
for want ob de hay, and makes money twice.” 

— Seven o'clock a. m.—Boy has terrible toothache ; can’t go to 
school. Half-past nine a. m.—A solitary figure may be seen skulk- 
ing through the streets leading to the creek ; perch and chubs bite. 
Half-past six ~. m.—Scene, woodshed; dramatis persenz, the 
old man, one trunk-strap, one boy. Let us draw the currain. 

— Sir Isaac Newton was once examining a new and very fine 
globe, when a gentleman came into his study who did not believe 
in a God, but declared the world we live in came by chance. He 
was much pleased with the handsome globe, and asked, “ Who 
made it?” “Nobody,” answered Sir Isaac; “it happened 
there.” The gentleman looked np in amazement, but he soon un- 


derstood what it meant, 


Publisher’s Notes. 
LITHOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOL ROOMS. 


A Proposition to the Pupils of the Public Schools 


The New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION possesses much 
matter of interest for the pupils in our public schools, and through 
them for the parents as well. In order that they may have an op- 
portunity to receive and read the JouURNAL we shall make this 


OFFER TO SCHOOLS. 


To any school which shall send us its subscription, for one year, 
for our journal we will send the Lithograph of HoRACE MANN or 
EMMA WILLARD ; two of the most distinguished of American 
educators, 

TO THE TEACHERS, 

also, who shall present the subject to the school and procure the 
subscription we will send either of these splendid pictures. The 
influence of the JOURNAL can but conduce to the intelligent interest 
of the school, and many teachers now use its articles in connection 
with the Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, and other 
classes of their schools. These fine portraits would add some 
thing of ornament to the walls of the school rooms, making them 
more attractive for 


TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS, 


and presenting before the minds of the pupils daily, the faces of 
those who served the public-school cause so faithfully, and who 
are justly entitled to our highest regard, and almost veneration, as 
benefactors of their age. 

We think that many of our most active and intelligent teachers 
will appreciate the value of the proposed plan, and aid in giving 
the JOURNAL a wider circulation, and at the same time secure a 
higher standard of literary, and general intelligence in the minds of 
their pupils. This plan will continue till December 1 of the pres- 
ent year, 

— 

OUR PLANS FOR 1877 

Will enable us to publish the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EpDu- 
CATION on a more liberal basis, with a stronger array of educational 
talent than ever before. Full announcements will be made in a few 
weeks. By means of our new force we expect to treble the present 
patronage of the JouRNAL. Our faith in the teachers of the coun- 
try to sustain a first-class paper, which shall be an exponent of the 
best educational thought of the world, is increasing. Active, pro- 
gressive, intelligent, and self-sacrificing men and women are ever 
ready to help forward that which most truly aids them in their 
work, The revival of business interests lifts the cloud which has 
so long darkened the financial prospects of the people, and the 
JouRNAL hopes to help in making better days for educators. 


WORK FOR PUPILS. 
Are some of your pupils willing to aid in increasing the useful- 
ness of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and are you, as the teacher, 
willing to present the matter to them? In addition to the 


REWARD 


offered on page 155, for securing subscriptions in their homes 
among teachers or elsewhere, we propose to make the following 


MOST LIBERAL OFFER 
ZO YOUR PUPILS. 


For one new annual subscription, prepaid, we will send postpaid 
one of the Lithographs, either of Mr. MANN or MIss WILLARD; 
and on receipt of the second new subscription, secured by the same 
pupil, we will send postpaid, two copies of the CENTENNIAL 
DRAMA; and on receipt of a third subscription, secured by the 
same pupil, we will send the ABBoTT POCKET worth 
$1.50. Thousands of pupils would gladly posses these valuable 
articles, and teachers will aid their own work, the active interest of 
their pupils, and the intelligent codperation of parents and patrons 
by a word in favor of this plan. 

—o—_ 


A PENNY A DAY 

Saved on each working day of the year, will enable you to sub- 
scribe for the best educational paper in the world, the New-Enc- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The character, as well as the 
number of our readers, is good proof of the value of the JOURNAL, 
and their opinions are well sustained by abundance of testimony 
from the highest educational authorities, both at home and abroad. 

We want a special agent in every school district In the United 
States. Persons who can act, for a longer or shorter time, are in- 
vited to communicate with the Publisher. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED 
To act as our agents, or to send us the name of some active gentle- 
man or lady who will devote a portion of the time for the next 
three months to the work of canvassing. Good commissions paid. 
Address the Publisher. 

ZTRY 


One Hour a Day, and Six Hours a Week, 
Will secure you six subscribers among teachers, patrons, and 


school officers. Address the Publisher for rates. . 
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THE FADING LIGHT OF 


DAY. 
Maus. G. N. 


1. Peaceful glow of set-ting sun; Twi - light shadows creeping on; Wherethe ro- sy 


Lit - tle streamlets while you flow; Ten-der Na-ture 


2. Now low by the roadside and deep in the ,The blossoms of ev - ry bright hue 2. Treasured moments, as you go, : 
3. The voice of the streamlet, the song of the spar -row and chick - a - dee’s call, 3 3.Gen-tle day for- ev - er dear, Your re -treat-ing steps hear, Far be-yond the 
In cho-rus u-nit-ing, we joy -fal- ly greet The birth of an-oth-cr fair day. 
. clear i - ti- ful breath,And shine thro’ the di - a- mond dew. dland lies, Soonthe numbered hours we prize, Bu-ried ‘neath the pur-ple skies 
‘The springtim with tts beaa ty richness and free~dom for all. = all Throws her safe pro - tect - ing wings ; Sweet con-tent and peace she brings, 
a dis-tant dell, Nicht winds sing your part - ing knell; Slamb ring rose and li - ly bell, 
a2 2 2 “a be 
+ 


All 


hail to the sunlight across the greem hills! All hail to eack glitter - ing 


Whileshe soft - ly _ sings. 


ev-er more will rise ‘ 


~ 


Now good night, good night, good night, Gliding down the west; 


Faint-ly breathe, fare-well. 


Pp rit. dim - in - u - en-do..— — ppp 


“a 
é——e ‘ 
hail to the new-born . Hail! Hail! Hail! Hail! 
nations and kingdoms triumphantly sing, All day 


Copyright, 1876, by Mrs. G. N. Bonpman. 
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Department of Music. 
Edited by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose Mass. 


“* Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
ut 


the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.’’—Z 


MUSIC AND MISERY. 


I was invited to a city school, one winter morning, to listen to a 
musical recitation. The instructor was a merry man, with a merry 
fiddle, a merry voice, and a merry twinkle in his eyes, that would 
have inspired a laugh from the most solemn chorus ever assembied. 
It was a bitter morning, and Jack Frost had been sharp at work 
with his fantastic figures ail over the window-panes; but the cheer- 
ful sunlight shone through the crystal drapery, uniting its beams 
with the warmth of the great stove, so that the room was brimful 
of the cosiest comfort. 

The advance lesson having been carefully rehearsed, a general 
review of pretty songs were sung by the little ones with great 
spirit. I noticed, with peculiar interest, that during the first two 
songs the entire school were led by a pale, gentle-faced boy, whose 
beautiful soprano voice memory brings again to my ear, like the 
plaintive echo from a quivering wire, tinged with melancholy. 
Watching him and listening, | saw a sudden cloud shadow his face, 
and then the tearful torrent which he tried to hide with his ragged 
sleeve. In spite of both arms to stifle the sobs, they crept out 
and moaned over the heads of the children with a pitiful wail that 
I shall never forget. The teacher hurried him impatiently from 
the room, and as the door closed upon the crouching form, with its 
ill-fitting clothes, I felt that somewhere in that little body there 
was at least one wound that might be healed. As the school sang 
again from the chart, with the guidance of the musical instructor, 
the teacher remarked to me, “ That boy is my best singer, but oc- 
casionally he is moody, and will sit and cry, and I can’t get a word 
from him as to the cause. He is very stubborn when he has these 
fits, and I’ve threatened to punish him severely.” 


The music lesson was finished, the recess bel] rang, and the | 
school marched out. I stepped to the door, and saw the form of | 


my beautiful soprano slowly walking away from the school-yard. 
U walked by his side, and said, “ What is your name?” ‘Ine hot 
tears choked his reply. I said, “Is your mother living?” This 
time the answer came very plain, “ Yes, mum, down yonder, where 
them boys is slidin’. I’m goin’ there now.” I followed, question- 
ing him in vain as to the cause of his distress,—for he continued 
to sob all the way. Through a long, low alley, thick with unwhuile- 
some refuse, the boy led me to his home. 

The pleasant-faced mother came from her wash-tub, wiped the 
only chair in the place with her thin apron, and offered me a seat. 
There was not a single comfort in the room, fur the merciless, tow- 
ering walis of the neighboring buildings shut out even the sun- 
shine. My beautiful soprano stood bashfully twisting the ragged 
remnants of his hat, as | said to his mother, “ I heard the chiidren 


sing this morning, and I noticed this little boy’s voice above all 

the rest, very sweet and clear; but when he suddenly cried so bit- 
terly I felt very sorry, and so I followed him here to find out the 
trouble.” Now the fountain of sorrow burst forth unrestrained 
from both hearts, as the mother gently led the boy away to another 
room and returned, wiping her sad eyes with her swollen, over- 
worked hands. She turned her honest face frankly toward me, 
and told her simple story. 

“ Well, dear lady, since you come so kind, I don’t mind, so he 
be’s out o’ sight, to tell the truth, God help ’im. But, mum, you 
see as how we be very poor indeed, and Tim is a good boy, though 
I do say it for’im. But, dear lady, sometimes when he be’s goin’ 
to school in the cold mornin’ we have very little to ate, and his 
stomach is weak and faint-like, for the want o’ somethin’ warm, and 
so he can’t sing, you know fur very long. And when the teacher 
crosses him, and axes ’im wot’s the matter, he’s proud like and don’t 
want to teil her he’s hungry, for he feels ashamed and afeared to tell 
out afore the chil’ren for fear that they'd be laughin’ at ’im, and so 
his poor heart is broke and that’s the truth, God help us.” 

While true-hearted men and women are generously sharing their 
comforts with the less fortunate, and petted boys and girls would 
gladly divide their many blessings with the poor vagrants who en- 
ter and pass out of life through a gate of misery, none are more 
mindful of young hearts grown old through aching want, than our 
good teachers, who with most charitable intention, try to lighten 
the sorrows that shadow the faces of childhood. 

This story may recall an instance in school-life where beneath 
the ragged jacket a little heart has cried itself out, while the dumb 
lips refused to tell why. If the memory of the copious tears and 
undiscovered cause, together with these lines should prompt you to 
investigate, and really find the empty stomach, if you cannot fill up 


the vacuum at once with a sweet home-made loaf, that will make 


‘the heart leap and sing again with joy, you will at least be very 


glad to cover with all your tenderness the victim which poverty 


| smites and throws upon the world, to exist as best it can. 


SECONDS, MAFOR AND MINOR* 


Ques.—How is a Major Second formed? 

Ans.—A Major Second is formed by a whole tone. 

Q.— How is a Minor Second formed? 

A.—A Minor Second is formed by a half step, or semitone. 

Q.— Where are the Minor Seconds in the scale of C? 

A.—Between £ and #, and between & and C. 

¢.—How many Major Seconds are found in every Major Scale ? 

A.—There are five; from Do to Ke; Re to Mi; Fa to Sol; Sol 
to La; La to Ss. 

Q.—When does a Major Second become Minor ? 


A.— When its upper note is flatted, or its lower not sharped. 
| @Q.—From La to Si being Major, how can it be made Minor ? 
_ A.—By piacing a flat betore the upper note, Sz. 

Q.—From Se/ to Fa being Major, how may this be Minor ? 


| © Lo simply memorize and answer the questions above is not sufficient. Pu- 
should be required to give blackboard exercises, which the class should cing, 
| distinguish the difference produced 


in tone by the effect of sharps and flats. 


A.—By placing a sharp before the lower note, Fa. 

Q.—When does a Minor Second become Major? 

A.—When its upper note is sharped, or its lower note flatted. 

Q.—Where do Minor Seconds occur in the key of one sharp? 

A.—G is the key-note; Minor Seconds between B and C; 
sharp and G. 

Q.—Between what numbers of every Major Scale do Minor 
Seconds occur ? 

A,—Between 3 and 4; 7 and 8. 


DAME HUBBARD’S WONDERFUL DOG* 
(With original melody by numbers.) 


Now let us all sing of that wonderful Kaiser 
That old Mother Hubbard did own; 
The tail he did wag on the verge of starvation 
Would not even fetch him a bone. 
The cupboard was bare, and away to the baker’s 
The dame with alacrity sped ; 
But when she returned, with her cookies and biscuit, 
Poor Kaiser was speechless and dead. 
Chorns :—Heigh-ho ! fal de ral dee! 
Heigh-ho! fal de ral dye! 
The fame of this Kaiser will ne’er be forgotten 
While nurses have tongues, and the babies can cry. 


Then old Mother Hubbard she flew to the joiner’s, 
To get him a coffin and shroud ; 
But when she returned, to lament his departure, 
This Kaiser was laughing aloud. 
The dame was delighted, and off to the market, 
She took aclean dish for some tripe; 
And when she returned, with the tempting refreshment, 
This Kaiser was smoking a pipe. 


Chorus .—Heigh-ho ! fal de ral dee! etc. 


To cover his cranium, good Mother Hubbard 
Went forth for to purchase a hat; 

And when she returned, with her pretty tarpaulin, 
This Kaiser was feeding the cat. 

The dame, with respectful obeisance, did curtsy, 
The Kaiser returned a low bow; 

The dame, so the story goes, said “ I’m your servant,” 
The Kaiser responded “ Bow-wow!” 


Chorus :—Heigh-ho! fal de ral dee! etc. 


The ways of this Kaiser, his tricks and surprises, 
Outrivaled the “* Heathen Chinee ;” 

His tail had a twist, and his little pug-nose was 
The queerest you ever did see. 

This wonderful dog, so sagacious and funny, 
Has never grown feeble and old; 

He lives just the same in the hearts of the children, 
And now all the story is told. 


Chorus :—Heigh-ho ! fol de ral dee! etc. 


* Sing in six-eigh¢ time, commencing on the stxTH BEAT. Numbers followed 
by acomma are eighth notes. ‘Those with semi-colons are dotted quarters. 
those with colon are guarter motes. 15 15 15 15 15 3) 5 65 6y Oy 75 Sy O 5» 
3,25 (qQuarter-rest.) 1, 1y 35 5 6, 6, 6, 75 8, Sy Oy Sy 7) 85 8: 

¢ numbers express the melody, which should be repeated again to complete 
going on to the chorus. Chorus ; 6, 6, 5: (eighth- 
rest.) 83 §; Gy By By 8 By By 2y 
Sing in the ‘key "The’ words’ Bow-wow,® ‘should "be 

to imitate the bark of a dog. 


ff — 
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EDITED BY BE. P. PEABODY. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL, 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


Summer in Lichenstein. 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF FESTIVALS (CONTINUED). 


After the playing was ended, and the princely family had con- 
versed in an amiable, familiar manner with many of the company, 
they left the playground. 

The troop of children now rested, to get strength for returning 
home, which the youngest had to do mostly in the arms of their 
parents. When the columns were arranged anew, they were led 
before the ducal castle, in order to sing a song of thanks, for the 
favors they had received with the place granted for the festival. 
They then proceeded to a spot under some beautiful old lindens, 
below Altenstein, from whence the road parted to the different dis- 
tricts. The garlanded wagons of the Salzungers waited here to 
take home their young guests. 

The children were again obliged to rest, before proceeding on 
their way ; and Middendorf used these moments to speak a few 
words of consecration before parting. He stepped upon a stone 
table that stood under the lindens, in order to gain a hearing ; and 
then, out of his full heart, spoke with the inward earnestness pecul- 
iar to him, to both the children and their parents. After he had 
reminded the children (the older of whom could fully understand 
his words) that they were to thank their parents for this lovely day 
of pleasure, and their Father in Heaven for His goodness ; and 
must deserve a repetition of it by their future industry in school, 
and by obedience and love to their parents, he cried out to the 
parents Froebel’s motto, ‘Come, let us live with our children, 
that all things may be better here on earth,’ and explained to them 
its meaning. 

Among other things Middendorf said, “ The time is now come 
in which the human race, according to God’s decree, may rise to a 
higher stage of life. At such a time there is a great movement in 
all minds, and also in the outer life of political worlds. But every 
thing evil, which has been concealed, comes into view, and seems 
to hinder the coming progress. Hence it is now fitting that every 
one, old and young, should help to conquer the evil, and make a 
free path for the good, The first thing to be done is to make bet- 
ter men, by a good education of the children. Therefore, Froebel 
calls upon his contemporaries to live with the children, in order 
through them to solve the great problems of the time, — for the 
future. 

“ Froebel has regained the lost paradise in his kindergartens for 
children, in which they are guarded, as much as possible, from sin, 
and are to be prepared for good and virtuous men and women, by 
the harmonious development of their powers and dispositions. 
Childish innocence belongs only to the first years of life ; hence 
they are to be protected and guarded at the beginning, and that is 
the task of the mother; but all women should help to build up 
and take care of the kindergarten in order to restore to the earth 
pure human life. 

“The child-festival of to-day is one image of the paradise of 
childhood. Let all hold it fast in remembrance, and follow the call 
of the time which is God’s call, and be true gardeners of children.” 


In profound stillness the assembly had listened to Middendorf’s 
words, interrupted only, here and there, by the low sobbing of 
some of the mothers. When he had ended, the whole company 
pressed up to him and Froebel, to take their hands and express 
their warm thanks, All the hands were taken, and nothing was 
heard but mutual good wishes. 

An oid woman, out of one of the villages, said, ““ How beauti- 
fully Herr Middendorf speaks ; it seems as if our Saviour himself 
was speaking.” 

“* How happy I am to have been at this festiva!,” said one of the 
Liebenstein guests (from a foreign country). 

“I only wish we could have such among us,” said another, 

“*God’s blessing rests upon such a day ;” said an old peasant, 
and pressed Froebel’s hand, who was deeply touched, and stood 
with glorified features, lost in looking at the children,—“ the new 
buds on the tree of humanity,” as he called them, whose bloom- 
ing he felt he had furthered by the day’s festival, the foretaste of a 
custom to become universal. 

It was now broken up, while all repeated once more the chil- 
dren’s closing song. The notes Froebel made, on the day follow- 
ing the festival, end in these words: 

“ Yes, it was a festival of the union of nature, man, and God ; 
and God’s blessing rests on such a day, as the old peasant expressed 
it. How easily might such child- and youth-festivals be exalted to 
a universal national one. Should we not do every thing to call 
them into life, that so we may at last reach what the hearts of all 
desire, an all-sided unity of life ?” 

The troops of children had gone forth: on every side sounded 
the clear childish voices, repeating the last strophes of the parting 
song. The sun was going down, “a crystal glorious sunset,” as 
Froebel said, when the grown-up of the Marienthal circle broke 
up at last. All were rejoicing in the soft moonlight in the 
Summer evening, which was an exception, in such beauty, in our 


climate. In Froebel’s and Middendorf’s faces was a high, holy 
content, as they now walked silently away, inwardly happy in hav- 
ing brought a long-cherished thought to fulfillment in such a beau- 
tiful manner. 

Froebel said at last, ** O, if other child-festivals could follow ours ! 
Since one has been realized, why may they not be nationized ? for 
it has had a true and beautiful effect. National festivals, higher, 
nobler festivals, will follow, and contribute their part to the full ac- 
complishment of the unity of life.” 

“ It has often occurred to me during our festival to-day,” I said, 
“what is expressed by Goethe, in his ‘School Regions,’ in the 
Wandering Year, which coincides, in many ways, with your views, 
particularly with this symbolic form of them.” 

“Yes, and only think,” answered Froebel, “that I have never yet 
read Goethe’s Wandering Year. My intentivn to do so was always 
bafiled, so I only know of it from hearsay.” 

“O, then we must immediately read it together,” I exclaimed. 
“I will bring it to you; and also his book upon Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, in which I have lately found some passages proving the truth 
of your educational views,” 

We separated here, and took leave of Middendorf, who could 
not remain away from Keilhau but a few days. He promised an- 
other visitin the autumn, Beautiful were his last spoken words. 


When I came the next day to see Froebel, and read to him 
Goethe’s Wandering Year, he was already busy with his notes of 
the festival.* But he gave me a willing hearing and was naturally 
in transport at Goethe’s educational views, and their expression in 
the Wandering Year. He often interrupted me with such childlike 
exclamations as these : “* How well Goethe understands the being 
of manhood !” ‘* He has also found that if the connection of history 
must be held fast, a new step of development is to be attained. 
We mnst look upon our children as a product of the past, if we 
would lead them into the future.” 

“Childhood can only be led through symbols to the understand- 
ing of truth and the understanding of itself. Symbolic action is 
needed. Gestures have the greatest meaning for childhood. 
Goethe also recognizes this, as he expressed by the greetings of 
pupils of different ages, in the ‘ School regions’.”’ 

Goethe, truly, with his seer’s glance into the future human devel- 
opment, cannot but concur with Froebel’s view, which em- 
braced humanity in its past, present, and future. His expression 
in Faust, ‘Everything is a parable,” what does it mean but that 
everything is the symbol of an idea? He maintained, like Froe- 
bel, that the symbol of truth must go before the word, to aid the 
human mind in its development. 

Froebel busied himself especially with the beginning of human 
culture, and with what the earliest childhood of man demonstrates ; 
therefore every thing interested him particnlarly which had refer- 
ence to it. I imparted to him out of the well-known volume upon 
Egypt, the fact, that in the beginning of the culture of that coun- 
try, the three graces, or the goddesses of beauty, were represented 
by three cubes, leaning upon each other, by which he was made as 
happy as if he had discovered a treasure. 

“You see now how correct is my choice of the cube for the 
child’s inspection, next after the ball. The Egyptians did not know 
that it was the first solid body in nature, or in crystalization. But 
they knew,—or had seen, —no other regular beautiful form as 
the original symmetry, formed by nature, because ground-types, 
or forms of all appearances are to be found only in nature. Man 
carries within himself natural forms of this law, as an inward testi- 
mony of his origin: so far is he a child of nature, The time has 
come fn which he shall know himself as the being of nature, and 
accurately discriminate a spiritual being from nature. ‘The ancients 
had the presentiment of truth, We moderns are to come to con- 
scious being thereby.” 

It is a peculiar fact that the mention of the cube-form in my 
writings has led to its repetition in the writings of many others, 

I also quoted to Froebel out of Areutaser’s Symbolek, that golden 
balls were given to the young Bacchus to play with, by his educa- 
tor, and also that the young princes of Persia had them, and they 
alone had this privilege. This plunged Froebel into deep thought, 
and he said, ‘* What a power is presentiment! Yes, the presenti- 
ment of truth always goes before recognition. To show unity in 
the ball, that is of the greatest advantage, for God is unity, and the 
undeveloped man can behold it only in a symbol.” 

At such moments the seer came forth in Froebel. It was as if 
he looked back into the past of humanity, and there sought the 
thread, which, from the beginning, made a connection of ail times, 
and leads through the furthest future to the goal. 


CONVERSATION WITH HERR VON WYDENBURGK,. 

Froebel had built hopes on the visit of von Wydenburgk, the 
minister, who superintended education in Weimar, and had be- 
lieved that his support of the cause would insure its firm estab- 
lishment in that part of Germany, at least. After the vivid interest 
that Wydenbrugh, as well as the Resident Minister Watzdorff, had 
expressed in Froebel’s idea, (during my residence in Weimar, in 
the winter of 1850) both in my sympathy and that of the princely 
family, this expectation of their official support was certainly justr- 
fied. ‘Too much, however, is expected frum the influence of the 
rich, and, in most cases, more than they are in the condition to 
offer, with their best will ; for the thousand obstacles they have to 
conquer are not always perceptible. The greatest of these ob- 


* These are to be found in Froebel’s Pedagogics. 


stacles generally come from subalterns, through whose immediate 
agency only are new things adopted, The power of a minister sel- 
dom reaches to the carrying of reform immediately into operation, 
when their nevessity or beneficial effect is not appreciated by the 
officers also, or perhaps not wished for on some other grounds. 
How little’ could even great minds, like Stein and Hardenburg, 
carry through in their own lifetime the reforms they originated ! 
Indeed, even plenipotentiaries upon thrones cannot always do what 
they would, Joseph II. died of a broken heart, because his great 
ideas were neither appreciated nor could be carried out, Contem- 
poraries are never ripe for understanding the ideas of minds in 
advance of their time. Posterity are the first to understand and 
carry them out in their full extent, 

To these advanced ideas belong Froebel’s educational principle. 
We should have spared ourselves many a painful disappointment, 
if we had always remembered this universal historical experience. 
But painful experiences are spared to none who strive for those 
improvements for which everything must be attempted that prom- 
ises any good consequences, 

So we attempted, during the residence of the Minister Wyden- 
burgk in Liebenstein, to gain him over to our plans, He was my 
table-neighbor at the Kurhaus, which gave me many opportunities 
of speaking with him on the subject. 1 saw at once that many ob- 
jections arose in his mind, in consequence of the opinions of two 
school-men of the district, who had influence by their many good 
qualities, but who showed neither good will to Froebel nor real 
knowledge of his idea, and were already looked upon as opponents. 
Then came the well-known prejudice against every reform and 
novelty. 

“ It is necessary to use foresight at present,” said he, “ in regard 
to many a novelty and foolish plan. To attempt the improvement 
of the peeple’s education hastily, leads to abuse. The idea of con- 
necting practical work with the school has proved difficult to carry 
out;—a requisite improvement of the school has been gained 
through Pestalozzi’s object-teaching, whose universal adoption is 
next to be striven for. In Froebel’s method so much is found 
that is obscure and impracticable, that we must not lavish public 
money upon it, before it has been tested by private investigations. 
Childhood and youth should not be given up to experiments, whose 
success has not been proved,”—were among his objections, which 
sound very plausible, but have become very trite, and are too gen- 
eral to be applicable to a thing already established. 

The most useful and important reforms often are slighted and 
their upholders shoved aside, instead of being thoroughly tried, 
which a practical investigation would at least justify, We some- 
times have to thank this rejecting foresight of the philosophic 
world, for having accepted requisite reforms foo /aé to be of any 
use to the present generation. Extreme necessity often first opens 
the eyes to means of help that have been long at hand, whose timely 
application would have averted great evils. 

This ever-recurring experience finds its full application to Froe- 
bel’s method, which will only be universally appreciated, when the 
evil consequences of a national education of in consonance with 
the wants of the time, and laden with crying deficiences, shall en- 
lighten the most purblind eyes. 

Herr von Wydenburgk had, incontestably, the most thorough 
interest and the best will for the improvements required for the 
time, especially those which promised the best education for the 
people. He did not, like many other dignitaries, look down su- 
perciliously upon Froebel’s strivings, which embraces, for the first 
time, the care of the germs of human power in childhood, The 
great use of an early development of the working powers, in view 
of its economical as well as moral influence, was perfectly plain to 
him ; and, personally, he was quite ready to further the cause, 
when the right moment should come, 

And truly, at that time, it seemed, on the side of the magistrates, 
that the right moment had not come, because among the hangers- 
on of the Froebel cause were found many who were compromised 
politically, and who interpreted it in their own sense, giving their 
countenance to it especially because it belonged to the novelty of 
the time, and laid great stress upon the development of the human 


being into freedom. 
(To be continued.) 


— ‘* There are, who gazing on the stars, 

Love-tokens read from worlds of light, 

Not as dim seen through prison bars, 
But as with angels’ weicome bright. 

O had we kept entire the vow 
And covenant of our infant eyes, 

We too might trace untrembling now 
Glad lessons in the moonlight skies,” 


— “ We counsel educators to do most in the first years of life, 
because they can effect more, then, with half the means, than with 
double afterwards, when circumstances will be multiplied and 
spontaneity fettered. As the husbandman thinks those seeds most 
fruitful that are sown in the morning mist, so let the first seed-corns 


of moral and religious education fall midst the early, radiant mists 
of childhood. Let morality be the first consideration,” 


— In our older years the noblest examples of moral greatness, 
or the contrary, may pass by us without moving us, any more than 
passing meteors draw the earth out of its orbit ; but the first in- 
ward or outward object of love, the first injustice throws awakening 
light or casts unimaginable shadows into the soul of chiidhood. 
The first upward flight, or the first fall, influences the whole of life, 
as according to the old theologians, the first sin of Adam included 


those of all his descendants.” — Jean Paul Richter. 
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PROVERBIAL SAYINGS BY GOETHE. Now if it takes 2$ yds. of this cloth for each man, how many STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
— yards of cloth $ yd. wide will be sufficient to line all the garments ? ae 
MAINE. 


Dwelling ‘mong the mass, prepare, 
None to see his neighbor spare. 


To take a joke in earnest, choosing, 

No reputation I am losing: > 
Whereas, what's serious deriding, 

The same | ever am abiding. 


The love of speech in its own time comes duly, 
When words from heart and mouth are flowing truly. 


Looked everywhere, at different season, 
For words of cheer, for words of reason ; 
On evil days I saw, with pleasure, 

Them yield me words of richest treasure. 


Friends we with New Year's blessings greet, 
For grief and wounds sweet balsam off’ring; 
With rudeness, rudeness we must meet, 
Rascality, with pain and suff’ring. 
Wouldst jolly live, 
Go with two sacks, 
From one to give, 
One to go snacks ; 
Thus princes’ hands 
Rob and bless lands. 


What, in time’s picture-gallery, 
Was e’er endowed with merit, 
Some day revived and read will be 

By some one man of spirit. 


’Tis not on common roads but, all are going, 
As airy paths which spiders build are showing. 


Much easier, a wreath to bind, 
Than it a worthy head to find. 


The manner in which plants are growing, 
Each gardener deemeth worth the knowing; 
But wherein rests the growth of man, 

Each for himself best manage can. 


But wouldst thou do that which is best, 
Upon thyself thou must not rest, 
But guided by some master be; 
To err with him, is gain to thee. 
—Translated by Professor Noa. 


Examination Papers 


FOR ADMISSION TO THE FREE ACADEMY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the New England States, and give the boundaries of 
Vermont, and mention its principal cities and rivers. 

2. In what direction from Norwich is St. Paul, Montgomery, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, New Orleans? 

3. What three great ranges of mountains are therein the United 
States, and which way do they extend? 

4. Describe the following rivers, stating in each case where they 
rise, what course they flow, and into what they empty, what cities, 
if any, are situated on their banks, and through or between what 
countries or States they pass: Colorado, Ohio, Danube, Tagus, 
Indus. 

5. Give the exact situation of the following cities : Toledo, Pen- 
sacola, Rio Janeiro, Canton, Bombay, Berlin, -Teheran, Moscow, 
Salonica, Dublin. 

6. State in what part of England each of the following is situ- 
ated, and what it is noted for, if anything: Norwich, Canterbury, 
Bristol, Plymouth, Manchester, Stratford, Oxford, York, Shef- 
field, Liverpool. 

7. Through what waters would you pass, in sailing near the 
coast, from Sevastopol to St. Petersburg ? 

8. Mention the political divisions of South America, the capi- 
tal of each, and state in what department each division is situated. 

g. Where are the following islands: Ceylon, Formosa, New 
Zealand, Java, Majorca, Cypress, Santa Barbara, Anticosta, Faroe, 
Vancouver. 

10. Mention the three longest rivers in the world, largest fresh 
water lakes, highest mountains, most populous cities; stating the 
length of the rivers, height of the mountains, square miles of the 
lakes, and the population of the cities, and where each is situated. 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. Whatis the least common multiple of 8, 12, 18, 24, 27, and 36? 


2. Reduce ys, 75, $%, and 4%, to corresponding fractions with 
the least common denominator. 


3. Find value ey CH GH 


4. Add together four and three-tenths, five hundred and sixty 
and eight hundredths, four hundred and twelve thousandths; mul- 
tiply the sum by three ten thousandths, and divide the product by 
five hundreths. 

5. A grocer sold from a hogshead of molasses 50 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. 
What part of the whole did he sell, and what part had he left? 
State each answer in both common and decimal fractions. 

6. If $1756,75 be placed at interest June 29, 1860, what amount 
will be due Feb. 12, 1863, at 7 per cent. ? 

7. What principal at 6 per cent. compound interest, will pro- 
duce $124,1624 in one year, 6 mo., 15 days? 

8. Find the square root of 185,243. 

g. Find the cube root of 4592.3745- 

10. Six men are to be clothed with cloth that is 14 yds. wide. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1. Give the names of the Parts of Speech, with an example of 
each. 
2. What is infection, and which of the parts of speech are in- 
flected, and what purpose does the inflection serve in each ? 
3. Give the plural of 400k, Joss, duty, wolf, foot, son-in-law, maid- 
servant, deer, ox, basis. 
4. Compare the following: Good, far, old, little, dangerous, high, 
gentle, merry, tll, heavy. 
5. Give a synopsis of the verb write in the active voice, /ndica- 
tive and Potential. 
6. Give the principal parts of d/ow, drive, eat, get, lie, ride, swim, 
Saw, sit, win. 
Correct the following, and state in each case the reason for the 
correction : 
7. These flowers smell very sweetly, and look beautifully. 
You hadn't ought to do it. 
8. I expected to have seen him when he came. 
All thinking men believe that the soul was immortal. 
g. The ebb and flow of the tides were explained by Newton. 
Am I the scholar who am to be punished ? 
10. Parse the words in italics in the following : 
Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1. The Mound Builders. 

2. How came this continent to be called America? 

3. Give a brief account of the settlement of Massachusetts up 
to the consolidation of the two colonies,—stating definitely the pe- 
culiarities of each. 

4. Why is this called Centennial year? 

5. The capture of Major Andre. 

6. What was the first form of National Government after Inde- 
pendence was secured? Why was the change made, and how does 
our present form differ from the first ? 

7. The causes of the war with Mexico. 

8. The principal battles of the war with Mexico, and the date 
of each. 

g. The principal events of the last year of the war of the rebel- 
lion, with the date of each. 

10. What was the extent of territory of the United States when 
Independence was secured, and how, from whom, and when was 
each of the additions obtained ? 


SPELLING. 


Wallenstein’s apperanse was enuf in itsself to inspire feer and 
respect. His taul, thin figger, his hawty atitude, the sturn expres 
hurn of his pail fase, his wide forhid, that seamed formed to com- 
mand, his black hare, close-shorne and harsh, his little dark eys, 
in which the flaime of authorety shone, his hawty and suspeshous 
look, his thick mustashes add tufted beerd, prodused at the furst 
glanse a startling sensation. His usual dress consisted of a jaket 
of elk skin, cuvered by a white dubblet add cloke: rownd his nek 
he wor a Spannish ruf, in his hat flutered a large read plume, 
while skarlet pantaluns and boots of cardova lether cairfuly paded 
on account of the gowt, compleeted his ordinary atire. While his 
army devoted itsselfto pleshur, the deapest silence rained arownd 
the generel. He culd not endure the rumbling of karts, lowd con- 
versashions, or even simpel sownds, One of his chamberlens was 
hanged for waiking him without orders, and an offiser secretly put 
to deth because his spurrs had clanked when he caime to the gen- 
erel. His servents glided about the rooms like fantoms, and a 
dozen patrolls insessantly mooved rownd his tent or pallase, to 
manetane perpetooal tranquility, chanes were also stretched acros 
the streats in order to gard him agenst auny sownd. 


An DreEp.—The land on which the Old South Church, 

Boston, stands was described in the deed given by Mary Norton, 
dated April 1, 1669, as follows: 
“one parcell of land scituate, lying and being within the 
limmets of Boston Towne above named & is part of the land that 
is adjoyning to my new Mansion House; the said given and 
granted premises containing by estimation fiifty-five poles or 
pearches, more or less, & is bounded from the corner post near 
Nathaniell Reynolds, along the high street leading from Roxbury 
to Boston, seaven length of railes, being seaventy-nine foote and 
a halfe, from thence to the middle fence middle fence now stand 
ing and parting of Orchard and the pasture, six length of railes, 
from the lane or Street leading from Mr. Peter Oliuer’s, and back 
into the pasture ninety-ffiue foote, the said six lengthe of railes 
conteyning seauenty-one foote or thereabouts, from thence to the 
dividing fence between the said pasture, and Mr. Richard Price 
his Garden one hundred foote, and alongst the said fence, the lane 
aforesayd sixty foote, and from thence to the said corner aforesayd, 
next the said Nathaniel Reynolds, his dwelling-house two hundred 
and thirty-eight foote and one halfe foote, be it more or less.” 


— The boating men of Cornell University have decided to send 
a crew to England next summer, if the winners of the next Cam- 


bridge-Oxford contest will accept a challenge from them, 


— The following is the programme of the reunion at Hebron 
Academy, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 5 and 6; On Thursday the 
school was in session and received visitors throughout the day. 
In the evening, sermon before the alumni and friends, by Rev. A, 
C. Herrick of Freeport. On Friday at 9.00 o’clock a. m., saluta- 
tory by George C. Purington, Esq., followed by Dr. Robins of 
Colby University. At 3.00 o’clock p. m. dinner in the chapel, and 
speeches by different friends of the school. At 7.00 o’clock p. m. 
concert by members of the alumni, followed by a sociable. All 
former members of the institution are cordially invitated. No in- 
dividual invitations will be sent. 

— The freshman class officers of Colby University, elected Sat- 
urday, are as follows: President, J. E. Trask; vice-president, W. 
S. Bosworth; secretary, L. M. Nason; treasurer, Frank Shaw; 
historian, J. F. McDonald; poet, C. W. Clements; orator, J. E. 
J. E. Cochrane; poetess, Miss Minnie Matthews. The sophomore 
class have passed resolutions discountenancing hazing. 

— The school committee of Bangor have elected Mary S. Snow, 
teacher of the Larkin street intermediate school, vice Miss Lym- 
burner, resigned; and Mrs. Nancy Silsbee, teacher of the West 
Bangor mixed school, vice Miss Snow, transferred. 

— Miss Jenne, of Peru, is now teaching a free high school at 
Hartford Center. She has taught several schools there with 
good success. 

— Miss Maude B. Wilbur, late a pupil of the Pembroke High 
School, has received and accepted an offer to take charge of the 
grammar school at Cornish, Me., at a salary of $10.00 per week 
and expenses. 

— Miss Maggie J. Laughton, of the Pembroke High School, 
has obtained an excellent situation at North Bridgton, Me., for the 
ensuing year. She is now on the way from Europe to the United 
States, having spent a part of the summer at Rouen, France. 

— The following officers have been chosen by the class of ’79 
atthe State College: President, J. W. Meserve; vice-president, 
F. D. Potter; secretary, L. F. Goodale; treasurer, G. O. Warren ; 
orator, S. P. Crosby; historian, A. L. Moore; poet, J. Johnson ; 
prophet, S. A. Curtis; executive committee, F. E. Kidder, J. D. 
Cutter, H. Webster. 

— The committee on instruction of the State Teachers’ Associ- 

ation will meet at Brunswick on Friday, Oct. 13. The day will be 
spent in visiting the college and the public schools of Brunswick, 
and in the evening and on Saturday forenoon, there will be meet- 
ings for conference and discussion, The especial subject for dis- 
cussion will be the English language, considered under the heads 
of English Literature, Reading, English Grammar, and Spelling. 
All interested are cordially invited to be present- It is especially 
requested that there be a good attendance of teachers. 
— Mr. N. A. Luce, assistant superintendent of schools, is a can- 
didate for the position of State superintendent of common schools, 
made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Johnson. The Hon. W. 
J. Corthell, of Calais, is also a candidate for the place. 

— A valuable silver and lead mine has been discovered on Mr. 
Anson Merrill’s land on Zircon Hill, which yields fifty per cent. 
lead and $9.00 per ton silver on the top of the shaft. Messrs. C. 
W. Smith, Glines, and Merrill, of Milton Plantation, Messrs. 
Heath, Tibbets, and Rand of Locke’s Mills, with Mr. L. B. Cham- 
berlin, assayer and mineralogist of North Abington, Mass., have 
bought shares in this mine, and are sinking a shaft twenty-five feet 
deep. 

— Saco is to have a new high-school building, to cust $4,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nasaua. — We are glad to learn that the kindergarten in this 
city is not to be discontinued, as we were erroneously informed it 
was. Miss Held has sailed for Europe, going home only on a 
short visit to her friends in Germany, where she will also visit the 
principal kindergartens, especially those in Berlin, to ascertain 
what progress has been made in the system the past few years. 
She will resume her kindergarten here in November, and will, in 
addition, take one or two pupils, who are otherwise properly 
qualified, to train in Froebel’s system. . . Miss Carrie E. 
Small has accepted the position of first assistant teacher in the 
high school at Plymouth, Mass. We stated last week that she 
was engaged in a grammar school at Gloucester. It appears that 
she was only substituting for a few days; that she was offered the 
position of principal, but declined, her preference being to teach in 
a high school. We are always pleased to record the success of a 
Nashuan.—ashua Telegraph. 

— The fall term of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary has opened well, 
the new class representing all sections of the union. 

— Professor Orcutt’s Boys’ School exceeds the most ardent 
expectations in point of numbers, and promises to be a profitable 
school. 

— Meredith is having a prosperous term of high school, which 
is taught by Professor Foss, of Strafford. 

— We hope that superintending school committees will see it to 
to be an advantage to allow teachers to attend the State Teachers’ 
Association, at Concord, next week. We cannot understand how 
any one can consider time thus spent as wasted. Let us have a 
rousing meeting. 
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VERMONT. 


— The fall term of the Burlington schools opened with the usual 
number of pupils, and with but few changes in teachers. In the 
high school Miss Moore succeeds Miss Richardson, and in the 
grammar, Miss Leyden of Syracuse, and Miss Lord of Potsdam, 
N. Y., succeed Mrs. Wyatt and Mrs. Marlette. The teachers in 
the high school are graduates, respectively, of Williams and Vas- 
sar Colleges, and the University of Vermont. By vote of the 
school commissioners, pupils in the senior class of the grammar 
school are allowed to begin Latin so as to give four years to this 
study for such as desire to fit for college. The majority of the 
present class have commenced it with promise of good results. 
Of the nearly eighty scholars in the high school, more than fifty 
are studying Latin, and more than twenty both Latin and Greek. 
A good proportion of the junior class will take Greek in its place 
in the course. Of the 29 graduates in the class of ’76, 9 have en- 
tered college, and 4 are teaching in the city schools. In the high 
school are 25 pupils from out the city, many of whom are fitting 
for college. Among these is a gentleman lately superintendent of 
schools in Johnson, Vt., and for several years a successful teacher 
of English branches in the normal school in that town, and in 
other schools of high grades. He is now making rapid progress 
in preparation for college with the intention of completing a clas- 
sical course there. Many of those from abroad are above the av- 
erage school age, and thus the school combines something of the 
tone of the academy with the system of the graded school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWTON. — At the regular meeting of the school committee 
Miss Phebe W. Bunker was been reappointed head-assistant at 
the Williams School. The following salaries were fixed: John 
H. Kent, High School, $1,200; Miss Pickering, Pierce School, $600; 
Miss Sheldon, Bigelow School, $600; Misses Lunt, Word, and 
Horbock, Mason School, $600. The committee on accounts re- 
ported the following monthly expenditures: Salaries, $6,288 ; in- 
cidentals, $974.95; total, $8,375.35. A letter from Warren John- 
son, under date of Sept. 19, was read, notifying the board of his 
acceptance of the position of superintendent of schools, his work 
to begin October 2. 

— E. A. Hubbard, agent of the State board of education, will 
hold a teachers’ institute at Petersham, October 17 to 20. 

— Holyoke High-School graduates can enter Amherst College 
now without examination in Greek and Latin, if provided with 
full certificates of qualification from the school authorities. 

— At the college of the Propaganda in Rome, Italy, Bernard 
S. Conaty, of Taunton, received the highest praise for competitive 
examinations in Latin and Greek. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS OF THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL APPOINTED FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. — Prov. Co. — 
Charles W. Parsons, M.D., Providence; Rev. C. R. Fitts, Slater- 
ville. Mewport Co.—Hon. Thomas Coggeshall, Newport. Washing- 
ton Co.—N. F, Dixon, Jr., Westerly. Aristol Co.—Rev. Wiiliam 
M. Ackley, Warren. 


PAWTUCKET. — There are 42 teachers employed in our public 
schools. . . . The visitation of the public schools for the fall 
term has been assigned by the members of the school committee as 
follows: Francis Pratt—High School, Summit street, Laurel Hill, 
and Lindsey Pike. Edwin Clapp — High street schools, Fair- 
mount Engine Llouse, and Brook street. P. E. Tillinghast — 
Front street, Pleasant View Engine House, Lebanon Road, and 
Woodlawn. A. D. Nickerson— Grove street, Garden street, and 
Pidge Avenue. Rev. George Bullen — Church Hill schools, East 
street, and Dunnell’s. 

WESTERLY. — Mr. G. B. Frost is the new principal in district 
No.1. There are about five hundred pupils in the several grades 
of this district. Mr. Frost has lengthened the afternoon sessions 
of the schools three-fourths of an hour, it now being three hours 
long. An English course has been added to the high school 
studies, also an eclectic course, embracing parts of the classical 
and English. 

GREENWICH ACADEMY. —A gentleman has offered $50,000 to- 
wards an endowment, if others will pay the debt of $30,000. The 
institution is now in a flourishing condition. All departments are 
now most thoroughly taught. The Friday evening literary and 
musical exercises are highly interesting. Prof. R. S. Kelley, of 
Boston, is the teacher of elocution. ; 

Hoprrt.—Mr. W. N. White has been presented with a gold pen 
and case by the pupils of his school. He made a feeling acknowl- 
edgment of the gift. Mr. White leaves Hope to continue his 
work in Boston. 

HopPkKINTON.—The school in the joint district at Ashaway com- 
menced its fall term with 141 pupils in the three departments. 
The teachers are Prof. J. A. Estee, principal, Julia Davis, inter- 
mediate, and Emma E. Kenyon, primary. 

Nortu Kincston. — The fall term of the school at Wickford 
commenced on the 11th of Sept. The principal, Mr. McFee, re- 
mains, and is assisted in the several departments by Misses John- 
son and Babcock. Mr, Nathan Riley is teaching in district No, 8, 
Swampton. =~ 


BuURRILLVILLE.—Mary J. Richardson, of Knightville, is engaged 
as teacher in Mt. Pleasant, district No. 2. Miss Richardson is a 
member of the class graduating at the normal school in June, ’76. 


CovENTRY CENTRE.—The public school of this place has com- 
menced, Mr. D. P. Spencer, principal. The public school of An- 
thony began Sept. 23, Mr. Mason A. Bates, teacher. 


WARWICK. — Miss Fannie M. Lyon, of East Greenwich, suc- 
ceeds Mr. J. H. Rockwell as principal of the school in district No. 
4. Miss Carrie Gardiner remains as assistant. Mr. Rockwell, 
who has had charge of this school for four years, declined a re- 
engagement, and has been secured for the school at Apponaug. 


WOONSOCKET. — The committee have recommended the estab- 
lishment of three evening schools in the following districts : Con- 
solidated, Globe, and Bernon. . . . Duffet’s French Method 
and Messervey’s Bookkeeping are adopted as text-books in the 
high school. Miss Lizzie M. Rand, well recommended as 
a teacher in Nashua, N. H., has been secured to take the place of 
Miss Holden, who has resigned her position in the grammar school 
in the Consolidated district. 


PROVIDENCE.—In the common council the committee on educa- 
tion reported the completion of the primary and intermediate 
schoolhouse at the corner of Plane and Aldrich streets, at a cost 
of $4,814.78 or $185.22 less than the appropriation; of the pri- 
mary and intermediate schoolhouse on Admiral street, at a cost of 
$4,578.84, or $421.16 less than the appropriation, and of the house 
on Julian street, at a cost of $10,340.33, or $157.69 less than the 
appropriation. The several reports were received, read, and or- 
dered to be communicated to the board of aldermen. 


NEWPORT.—Redwood Library. — The stockholders of the Red- 
wood Library and Athenzeum held their 146th annual meeting in 
the new reading-room. ‘The session was made specially interest- 
ing by an animated discussion which took place over a motion in- 
troduced by Mr. Samuel R. Honey to keep the library open on 
Sunday. Mr. Honey, Dr. Turner, and Colonel Higginson fook 
part, but the motion was finally lost by a vote of twelve nays to 
five yeas. The election of officers took place with the following 
result: Messrs. Sydney Brooks, Nathan H. Gould, Charles H. 
Russell, and George Peabody Wetmore having declined reélection. 
President—Francis Brinley; Vice President—Charles T. Brooks; 
Treasurer—Job T. Langley; Secretary — Benjamin H. Rhoades. 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT CENTENNIAL AWARDS.—The Chinese Commis- 
sioners of Education, Hartford, for work of pupils in various 
American schools; State Normal School, New Britain, pupils’ 


work ; State Board of Education, pupils’ work, collections in nat-|_ 


ural history, etc.; Board of Education, Hartford, pupils’ work. 


STAMFORD.—The Catholic day school on Meadow street has the 
names of 512 pupils on its roll, and the general attendance is 
nearly five hundred. It is under charge of the Sisters of Mercy, 
and the school is graded as well as the limited accommodations of 
the building will permit. It is the ultimate purpose of the Cath- 
olic clergy, as soon as sufficient accommodation can be secured, 
to gather all the children of the denomination into schools of their 
own exclusive management.—A dvocate. 


THE BERKELEY CHAIR.—One of the Connecticut anniversaries 
occurred recently. On the 6th of September, 1781 — ninety-five 
years ago,—Benedict Arnold burned a large portion of the city of 
New London. He particularly selected the dwellings of whigs as 
objects of his vindiccivencss; and perhaps for some persona! 
reason the dwelling of Mr. Winthrop Saltonstall. This gentle- 
man’s house was burned so effectually that but two silver cans and 
a bag of flour were rescued from the fiery ruins. The result was 
that Mr. Saltonstall, driven from the shelter of a home, was com- 
pelled to appeal to his father-in-law, at Newport, R. L., to supply 
him with some household furniture to enable him to fit up some 
rooms for the use of his family during the approaching winter. 
Among other things that gentleman sent him a chair which had 
been presented to himself by Bishop Berkeley. When Bishop 
Berkeley left Newport, in 1831, to return to great Britain, he gave 
his farm and library to Yale College, and distributed his house- 
hold furniture among his personal friends. His study chair, in 
which he had composed “ The Minute Philosopher,” he gave to 
Joseph Wanton, Esq., the father in-law of Mr. Saltonstall. And 
this chair Mr. Wanton sent to New London, where it long re- 
mained among his son-in-law’s descendants. It came at last into 
the possession of one of those descendents now living in Middle- 
town,—the Rev. Dr. Coit, professor in the Berkeley School. He 
presented it to Trinity College, and it is now used by the presi- 
dent when officiating at commencements, and, by special request, 
when he confers or announces academical degrees. — Churchman. 


CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. — The summary 
of statistics gives the number of members in the 295 churches as, 
males, 17,369; females, 33,606; total, 50,975. The number of ab- 
sentees is 5,864. The additions from 1875 were 2,547; removals 
by all causes, 2,257, a gain of 290. The baptisms were, adult 
515, infant, 718. The number in Sunday schools is 51,818; of 
missions 54; of families 31,545. 

— The Meriden Young Men’s Christian Association has the 
foundation laid for a new $30,000 building, $19,000 of which is al- 


ready subscribed. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
THE NEw ENGLAND NorMAL Musical INsTITUTE. — The 
third annual session of this school was held at East Greeuwich, 
R. L, during July and August, under the direction of Dr. E. 
Tourjee, of the New-England Conservatory of Music, of Boston. 
The success of the normal, its two previous years, drew together a 
large representation from no less than sixteen different States and 
the District of Columbia. The time was fully occupied with lec- 
tures, concerts, and lessons, and enough recreation among the 
many charming places of Narragansett Bay, to make everything 
delightful. 
WILLIAMS.—John Bright has accepted the degree of Doctor of 
Laws given by Williams College. . . . The whole sophomore 
class of Williams College was suspended on Monday, for rushing 
the freshmen on Saturday evening. 
PRINCETON. — A special committee of the board of trustees of 
Princeton College has chosen Prof. F. D. Lindsey, a son of the 
late Henry Lindsey, of New Bedford, for the chair of Architec- 
ture and Applied Arts. He is a graduate of Harvard College 
and of the School of Arts in Paris. 
HARVARD.—Prof. Charles S. Bradley has succeeded Professor 
Washburn in the Bussey professorship, and has engaged a resi- 
dence in old Cambridge. His lectures are to be in two courses: 
one under the subjects, ‘‘ Trusts and Mortgages”; the other under 
“Corporations and Partnership.” The courses previously given 
by Professor Washburn in “Real Property,” are now offered by 
Prof. John C, Gray. 
SMITH COLLEGE, for women, at Northampton, has received a 
hundred applications for admission, but only eighteen have been 
admitted the others not coming up to the standard. 
WESLEYAN.—The freshman class of Wesleyan University num- 
bers 59. Last year it was 62. 

YALE.—The incoming class in the Yale Law School numbers 
about twenty, but it is expected that at the examination for en- 
trance, which occurs in about a week, that number will be materi- 
ally increased. The new freshman class at Yale contains 
about one hundred and sixty members. 

AMHERST. — A dozen ladies attend the lecture of Prof. J. W. 
Burgess, of Amherst, to the senior class in history. . . . The 
number of indigent students is much less in this than in former 
freshman classes. Five new scholarships of $60.00 each, given by 
the late James S. Seymour of Auburn, N. Y., will be of use in the 
spring, but the Hitchcock scholarships are still unavailable. . . . 
Eighty-three freshmen have been admitted, without conditions, 
59 conditional in mathematics, 37 in Latin, 24 in Greek, Four 
were rejected. . . The present college debt is about $29,000. 
. « The examinations for the Porter prize of $6000 for best 
entrance examination were open to the unconditioned men, and 
was taken by C. S. Lane of Braintree, who fitted at the Boston 
Latin School. 


PREMIUMS 
TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


For every new name sent us with $3.00, we will 
send one copy of the splendid Lithographs of 


Horace Mann oo Emma Willard. 


For Two new names sent us with $6.00, we will 
send the 


ABBOTT POCKET MICROSCOPE, 


a most valuable article for teachers and pupils. Tell 
your pupils of this offer. 


Scholars’ Premium! 


For Twelve new subscriptions, with the money ac- 
companying the order, we will send, Express paid, a 
copy of 


WEBSTER’S or WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary! 
Twelve Pupils 


may obtain either of these great standard Dictionaries 
for the Schoolroom. 

FIVE new Subscriptions for Three Months will 
be counted as one annual subscription in all cases. 


TELL YOUR PUPILS 


that we will send to each one of them who obtains a 
new subscriber for one year to The New-England, two 
copies of the CENTENNIAL DRAMA. 
Address the Publisher, 

THOS. W. BICKNELL, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


i H Boston, 
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Foreign Notes. 
ENGLAND.—It is well known how frequently monuments and 


25 children receive an excellent education. This school has been 
placed under the direction of Don Francisco Caballero, formerly 
principal of the normal school of Huelva, who receives for his ser- 


works of art suffer from the unscrupulous hands of visitors, who vices, from the scholars and from the two companies above named, 
deface or carry away pieces as souvenirs, It appears that the | the annual sum of 31,440 reales, not quite equal to $1,600. E/ Con- 
stone over the grave of John Bunyan is likely to be soon unrecog- | sultor, commenting upon the above announcement, remarks: “ If 
nizable. It stands in the burying-ground of Bunhill Field, and to this we may add the fact that there was here no intervention of the 
although restored no longer ago than 1862, the prominent portions | Alcalde, the Ayuntamiento, etc., we may consider that the school 
ofthe sculpture are disappearing. Quite lately, the Dean of Chester of Tharsis is the smfossible ideal of establishments of that class.” 
Cathedral, which has just been restored at considerable expense, | Remembering how miserably and inadequately Spanish teachers 
discovered a man (one cannot call him a gentleman) in the act of are generally rewarded for their services, and the difficulty they 


cutting off the wing of an angel from some carved work in the 
choir of the cathedral. A sum of £10,000 has been raised 
in England to assist Jews in Palestine in the erection of houses out- 
side of Jerusalem, and to encourage those whe are disposed to de- 
vote themselves to agriculture. In the museum of the 
city of York, Eng., can be seen a curious map, worked in tapestry, 
and representing the counties of Hereford, Salisbury, Stafford, 
Worcester, Warwick, Oxford, Gloucester, and a part of Berkshire, 
as they were in 1378. It is on a large scale, is in excellent preser- 
vation, and is of much interest to archzologists, antiquarians, and 
students of local history. It was presented to the museum by the 
Archbishop of York. . The work of opening the ancient 
tumulus at Collessie, in Fifeshire, is abandoned for the present. 
The tumulus is supposed to mark the site of a great battle-field, 
and the articles thus far discovered confirm the opinion. . . . 
In the city of Tynemouth the experiment has been tried, with 
much success, of watering the streets and flushing the sewers with 
sea-water. The roads remain longer moist and free from dust, and 
the salt deoderizes the smell from roads and sewers, and has a 
cool and refreshing effect upon the air. Other English cities are 
going to use it in the same way. 


FRANCE.—PENSIONS TO TEACHERS.—From Ze Manuel Gén- 
éral we learn that the bill presented by M. Paul Bert to assure 
retiring-pensions to superannuated primary teachers, has passed 
both branches of the French Legislature, and has now become law. 
The principal provisions of the new law are as follows: Primary 
teachers in future, at the age of 55 years and after twenty-five years 


of service, may make good their claim to a retiring-pension, which | 


will be of the yearly value of 600 francs for male teachers, as a 
minimum, and of 500 francs as a minimum for female teachers, 
They may also, at the age of 45 years, and after a service of fifteen 
years, demand the same retiring-pension, if suffering from infirm- 
ities resulting from the discharge of their duties ; the amount of 
the pension is in all cases to be calculated not upon the average 
salary of the last six years of their service, but upon the average of 
the six years when their salary was the highest. 


SPAIN.—A Spanish journal, having spoken of the salaries to 
be paid to the Spanish Commissioners during their sojourn at the 
Centennial at Philadelphia, recommends that the government 
should send to the same exhibition, to form a part of the Spanish 
collection, all the poor teachers who do not receive any pay! “ Not 
so fast,” says F/ Consultor, “ for if you should send all the unfor- 
tunates who are behindhand in this way, you would have enough 
to recover all the former Spanish possessions in America.” . . , 
El Consultor mentions that the English and French companies, 
proprietors of the mining establishment of Tharsis, Province of 
Huelva, codperating with the inspector of education of the said 
Province, have created a school at which 60 adults, 120 youths, and 


| 
often have to recover the scanty amount due to them, one can 


easily appreciate the propriety of the above remark of £/ Consu/tor. 


BOSNIA,—Goop Work oF ENGLISH LapiEs. — In con- 
sequence of the unfortunate war that is now desolating the 
Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, several thousand of the 
inhabitants of the former country, in order to escape the per- 
secutions of the Mussulmen, took refuge on the Austrian territory, 
on the military frontier. Their misery was naturally great, and a 
society of English ladies at London sent them garments and suc- 
cor; but not contented with material aid, they wished that the 
children, who had had no opportunity for instruction in their own 
country, should improve their exile by learning at least how to read 
and write. They opened for these little refugees a certain number 
of schools, they have paid the rent of the buildings and the salaries 
of the teachers, they have furnished them with books and school 
materials, and each child who attends the schools has received, be- 
sides, a complete suit of clothes. A letter addressed to a journal 
of Agram, in Croatia, gives an account of a visit made by General 
Mollinary, commandant of the military frontier, to one of these im- 
provised schools, and gives the most touching details as to the 
progress made in their studies by the little refugees. The greater 
part of them, during their sojourn of four months, have already 
learned to read and write. They are very zealous in going to 
school, and their assiduity is much superior to that of the children 
whose home is on the military frontier. The parents show much 
gratitude for the interest shown to their children, and encourage 
them to be regular in their attendance. The French have a prov- 
erb to this effect, “A quelque chose malheur est bon,” and per- 
haps these Bosnian children may find a verification of it in their 
case, through the thoughtful care of their English friends, the Eng- 
lish ladies. 

SAXON Y.—EDUCATION OF THE BLIND.—At Dresden, Saxony, 
there was held last month a meeting or congress of professors 
and teachers engaged in the instruction of the blind, This 
is the second of the kind, the first having taken place three years 
ago, in Vienna. At this last congress there were delegates from 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Belgium, and Italy. 
There was, in addition, an exhibition of materials useful in the ed- 
ucation of the blindy very instructive maps in relief, apparatus for 
writing, a specimen of a new musical notation for the blind, games 
of every description, and a collection of work executed by youthful 
scholars. The institutions which contributed to this exhibition 
were principally those of Barby, Dresden, Copenhagen, Munich, 
Weimar, and Vienna. 

RUSSIA .—The Cossacks of the Don have determined to found, 
at the Russian Academy of Medicine, six gratuitous posts or 
scholarships, to be offered to those youths who decide to devote 


New Publications. 


Barnes’s Centenary History. ‘“‘One Hundred Years of American 

Independence.” In XII parts. Price 50 cents. 

This is a serial history of the Centennial Exposition, with an ac. 
count of its origin, its growth, and results. Part I. of the series 
contains 62 pages of well-written matter, with illustrations of the 
Exposition buildings and fine engravings of some of the objects of 
greatest interest. The whole will form a volume of great interest 
for the preservation of the facts of greatest value in our Centennial, 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Macmillan & Co. will publish among their Christmas books an 
original fairy story by Mr. Charles Leland, author of “ Hans Breit- 
mann’s Ballads,” and various other works of curious humor and 
scholarship. The tale, which will bear the name of Yohunyhin and 
| the Goblins, will be profusely illustrated with quaint and imaginative 
| drawings by the author. 

— A second edition of Mr. Freeman’s lectures on the History 
and Conquests of the Saracens (Macmillan) has just appeared. Pre. 
fixed to it is a new preface, containing the author’s well-known 
opinions on Turkish domination, 

— Miss Martineau’s Biographical Sketches (Macmillan), having 
reached a fourth edition, has been enlarged by four new sketches, 
(reprinted from the Daily Mews,) of Sir John Herschel, Sir Edward 
Landseer, Barry Cornwall, and Mrs. Somerville, as well as by a 
curious autobiographical sketch. 

BOOKS RECEIVED, 

A History of Greece. Yor Junior Classes. By Leonhard 
Schmidt, LL.D., classical examiner in the Univ. of Lond. With 
an Appendix giving a sketch of the History from the Roman Con- 
quest to the present day. By A. Ginnadois, late protessor in the 
Univ. of Athens. Price 75 cents. 

Common Sense; or, First Steps in Political Economy, For the 
use of Families and Nortual Classes, and of Pupils in District, Ele- 
mentary and Grammar Schools. Being a popular introduction to 
the most important truths regarding labor aud capital. By M. R. 
Leverson, Dr. Ph., M.A. New York: Authors’ Publishing Co, ; 
Chain & Hardy, Denver, Col. 

A Course of Practical Instruction in Elementary Biology. By 
T. H. Huxley, Sec. R. S., assisted by H. N. Martin, B.A., M.B., 
D.Sc., Prof. of Biology in Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Fel- 
low of Christ Coll., Camb., and of Univ. Coll., Lond. Second edi- 
tion; revised. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. ;—Bos- 
ton: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Price $2.00. 

Au, ora Public School Course of Study and Manual of Instruction. 
Published by order of Board of Education, Aurora, Ill. Published 
by Siegmund Hawkins, with compliments of M. B. Powell, Supt. of 
Schools of Aurora, 

A History of England. For Junior Classes. By Leonhard 
Schmidt, LL.D. Llustrated with engravings and historical map 
of the British Isles. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Price $1. 

A History of Rome. For Junior Classes, By Leonhard Schmidt, 
LL.D., classical examiner in the Univ. of Lond, With a map of 
Italy and ample chronological table. Price 75 cents. 

Landmarks of General History in the Christian Era, By Rev. 
C. S. Dame, B.A., St. Mark’s Coll., London. New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price $1 oo. : 

School Instruction. By UD. R. Fearon, M.D., Hon, Assist Com, 
of Endowed Schools. London: Macmillan & Co. ; — Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Price $1.00 

What Tommy Did. By Emily Hantington Miller, author of 
“Royal Road to Fortune,” “ Highways and Hedges.” Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. :—Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.25. 

History of France. For Junior Classes. By Suthurland Men- 
zus. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.00. 


WANTED.—Massachusetts Teacher for March, 1875. Price 25 cts. 


themselves to the study of the healing art. 


Blue-Glass Basin and Globes, | tablished my reputation upon this. One 


aur METER-DIAGKAM, Automatic Crystal Fountain. 
which has received the approval Self-Acting, R i ° 
iK be who have ‘grained is cting, equiring no Pressure of Water 
among others, Pr Newton 
= Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- mounted on a Golden - Bronze | office, says: 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of t 
Yale Scien. School, Poot. Silliman Bare. work in the world. 
ale College, Pr ockwood 
of Rutgers College, Prof. “Hil mechanism, but a simple law of 
Pane saath gard of the Coast Survey, Hon. hydrostatics practically applied. 


B. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board ot Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
red with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 
DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 

n order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, ora full! 
set of al] kinds for One Dollar. Address 

75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CLUDING 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma-| 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag-| © 

netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's = 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 


The apparent absence of motive! 65 tf 


AGENTS WANTED} cara tach, 10 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 


} ) hy, these are nice cards! 
Standard, with Polished Marble | of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern !” 
I have now about 240 styles of type and 
No springs, weights, or hidden | cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it a you. 


712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


lady, on visiting my 
I never thought) Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 


CANNON 161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


power excites general wonder- 
ment and surprise. 
Always reliable and in order. 
A little Cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the water is 
used over and over again. 

Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 

Price complete, 815. 
More elaborate styles furnished ; 
also, Fountains for Counter use, 
with only silver-plated basin and 
jet in sight. 

Address for Circular, 

JAMES W. TUFTS, 

33 to 39 Bowker Street, 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY 
PLAN, EMBRACING 


ICAL CHARTS and P 


the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 


Polariscope and Objects; Microsco for Botanists 
a “ Penny Songs 
FOR Grammar School Edition, 350 PP. 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the omen, Complete sets 25 cents. 


and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.”’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 5 


PRICE LIST. 


RIDPATH’S HISTORIES 


Of the United States. 


FOR SCHOOLS, ON A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 


THE FEATURES OF LYMAN’S CHART. Z7HEY ARE 
DIVIDED INTO PERIODS, /N ACCORDANCE WITH THE NATURAL 
DIVISIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
PRESENTING HISTORICAL FACTS /S PURSUED THROUGHOUT, EACH 
PERIOD BEING ILLUSTRATED WITH FINELY-COLORED CHRONOLOG- 


THE OBJECTIVE METHOD Of 


ROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


Retail. Introductory.| Exchange. | For Exam. 


From WM. J. MILNE, A.M., 
Normal School, Geneseo, N.V.—\n my 
MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, is entitled to the foremost place among 
Melrose, Mass. | tories. 


1 and 3 Bond S8t., New York. 


Snow, Manager 


71 
TEACHER WANTING SITUATIONS 
E El apply, England or by letter, to tion to defective speech. References :— Professors 


receive 


ew-England Bureau of Educa- | _—- Stacy — and Faculty of School of ¥ 
in arrangements for teachers in vacation. Address: 


Voice Culture, gives especial atten- History of the United States as a model 


as. E. 


JONES BROTHERS & 


Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo $1.75 $1.15 | .85 


$1.00 
75 


-83 | 


1.25 -62 


COMMENDATIONS. 


Principal of State| From Hon. KB. W. BYRNE, State Supt. Pub. /n- 
a the work | struction, West Va.—The Maps and Charts alone are worth 
nited States his- | the price of the book. 


From Prof. WM. TRAVIS, A.M., Germantown, 


From Hon. ROBERT CURRY, A.M., Ph. D., | Penn.—The plan i llent ; the style i raceful 
ELOCUTION }M ISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of | Deputy Pub. Instr. of Penn.—1 regard Ridpath’s and (progressive. The Me TR easy, 
best 


ts, are the 


in every respect. have ever seen. 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full particulars, address 


CO., 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


| = 
| 
| | 
ented Feb. 7, 1871. BOSTON, MASS. | 
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CHILSON’S FURNACES AND RANGES. 


Chilson’s Wrought or Plate-lron Furnace, 1876. 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Special attention is invited to my new, splendid, and 
Also, my entirely new and greatly improved Arlington 


This superb Furnace will show at a 
glance the greatest improvements ever 
made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 
cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinker Grate, de- 
cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 
clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- 
sures a large saving in fuel, and simplifies 
and lessons the work of attending the fur- 
nace It has my Sifting Grate, which moves 
on rollers, and dumps. It will show the 
most beautiful mechanical style and superior 
workmanship ever seen in a wrought-iron 
furnace. The wrought iron I have made to 
order, of the best quality of stock. They 
are warranted gas-tight. Forty years of 
thorough practical and mechanical experi- 
ence in the invention and manufacturing of 
furnaces in their various forms, of wrought 
and cast iron, enables me to know how a 
furnace should be made to accomplish the 
best results, and give the purchaser perfect 
satisfaction, and savo the money which is 
frequently worse than thrown away on fur- 
naces got up by those having no mechan- 


ness. 
cal knowledge and personal experience in 
< Surnace-making, is the cause of so much 
loss and disappointment to purchasers of 
furnaces 


Sizes suited to all classes of buildings set 
either in brick-work, or portables 
in double sheet-iron casings. 


With this full line of wrought and cast- 
iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail 
to give perfect satisfaction both as to QUAL- 
ITY and PRICE, 


ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- | é 
Scientific theories, without practi-| 


substantial Arlington Cooking Range. 


Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 
(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


Ss imMePROVED 
cH 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


examination of all the work named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. 
Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country. Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us, 


Foundry at 
Mansfield, Mans. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes 
84d THE BEST. TRY THEM. 


THE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com 


munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, photographs, etc., ready to be 
consulted. F. B. SNOW, Mazaeer. 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 
The Best in the World. 


Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X 20. 


Eastlake Style. 


_ IntenpinG Purcuasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLAS? Any and ail efforts to | | 


overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLAs have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Arvas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 

; by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 az WORCESTER, MASS. 


Warerooms, 99 & 101 Blackstone St., Boston. 


Special attention is directed to 
the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
STANDARD Conk FuRNACR, in- 
cluding my Anti - CLINKER 
Grats, the most important im* 
provement ever made for re- 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and lessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
1875-6, it will be more appre- 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the market, the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 
increasing, until there were 


ce, about thirty thousand of them in 


use, before the improvements 
1875-6 were made. 

Sizes adapted to all classes of 
buildings. 

This furnace has received two 
Goi p and several Sivek Mep- 
ALS, first premiums, and the 
only MEDAL ever award- 
ed to any furnace in the State. 

Set either in brick- 
work, or portables in 
double sheet-iron casings. 


With this full line of wrought 
and cast-iron furnaces, I am en- 
abled to offer inducements to 
purchasers which cannot fail to 
give perfect satisfaction, both as 
to QUALITY and PRICE. 


For setting in brick-work this Range has no equal ia this country. 
Portable Range should be seen by every housekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made, A thorough 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
tar” MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


Oo. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


Wumeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Qne Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minotes, 


‘*Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”—Yohn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston, 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and a9 Cornhill. 


Andrew's Patent. 


COLGAN & WINTHER, 


Designers, Engravers, and Die Sinkers. 
SEALS, PRESSES, STAMPS, RIBBONS. 
First-class Work Only. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 
87 3 School St., Room 6, BOSTON. 


J oseph Gillott’s 
STERKL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Gillott' s, or deneriptive seme 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 
With most of his other styles, may be had of al) dealer 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW VORK, 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agen: 


‘rape Mark, 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


ORNS, CARDEN 
NewYork Office, 


For 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BKBADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

It has more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in the market. 

For case of management, /ree- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 


The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. ‘Yhe Flues cannot be 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
DUMPING GRATE,with lever 
DUMPING TE, wit er 
and handle, which can be oper- Pat. Fune 15 1875, 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bettom-side up. Has the most capacious 
Ash-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 


#” Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on application. 


GEO, W. WHITE & CoO., 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


( wares 
| 


| D FURNACE 


79 2% 


MYER M’r,, 
MSELLS 


SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
‘ine toned, lo iced. fully w jogues 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Kighth St., Cineinnati, O. 


ESTABLISHED 18546. 


| 
| 


| The attention of School ! 
hly tested through thirty years experience. 
e 


d thoroug! 
has stood the test of experi 
I can refer 


perience and given entire satisfaction in every instance. 
them to many places ther have tried and condemned them. Send fer Catalogue and Price List. 


| SCHOOL’ DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantilv on hand. 


A. CG. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
No. 73 Fulton Streei, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards. 


Committees, Teachers, and Gi stan in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
e 


‘* ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 
Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the eee gaan =F and “ Foldi 


” Seats, 
MB, 


iii 
AK 
| 
Lit 


lv 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Use the Best Histories, 


IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


Ours are so acknowledged by ALL 
“Live Teachers.” Send for Speci- 
men Copies at t Half-price. 


HISTORIES «: s, UNITED STATES 


S. BLACKBURN 
Principal High Virginia, 
Anp W. N. McDONAL 
Principal of Male High School, Lentsville, Ky. 


THE “ GRAMMAR SCHOOL” or PRIMARY 
HISTORY. One vol. :2mo. Cloth. 24: pp.; with 
Maps and Illustrations #1.25.. 

THE “NEW SCHOOL” HISTORY. : vol. 12mo. 
Cloth. 523 pp., with Maps and Illustrations. $1.50. 


GG Both handsomely and and substantially bound. 
Leading Features res of the Works. 


1. The style of narrative combines brevity and perspicuity. 
It interests the student. 

2. The arrangement is new and attractive; being divided 
into sections; sections into paragraphs; and paragraphs are 
given appropriate topical’ headings. The sections are fol- 
lowed by the usual questions for review. 

. 3. It records facts and withholds opinions. It tells the 
_ and fosters no bitterness. 

t avoids the monotony of numerous and tedious details. 
It strikes to the pith of things, and is fresh. 

5. ‘The maps represent sections of the United States and 
Mexico, on which are accurately located all the battles that 
have been fought since the settlement of the country. 


*,* It has been adépted in the Public Schools of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Virginia, and in very many of the first 
private Schohls and Academies i in Virginia, Tennessee, Ma- 

land, and the Carolinas, and is rapidly meeting favor in 

directions. 


WM. J. C. DULANY & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 
332 West Baltimore St., 


87b BALTIMORE, MD. 


AGENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER ST 


UNITED STATES, 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF 
Scientific Text-Books. 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology... $1.50 
2.00 


Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer's Element. L in Astr y, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett's Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart's Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co,’s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO.. 
21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


VV S:. FORTESCUE & CO., 
e (Successors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 

811 ARCH S7., PHILADELPHIA. 
Aineworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth's Latin and English Dict’y. 
Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald’s Etymologies. 
Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the + ee 


firm. Send for Catalogue. 
SH ELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 


showing the grand results of our first 100 years. _Every- 
body buys it, and agents make from $100 to 8200 a 
month. Also, for the new Historical Work, OUR! 
te and) 
Western Border! isto | 
of American pioneer life 100 YEARS AGO !—its thrill- 
ing conflicts ef red and white foes, exciting adventures, cap- 
tivities, forays, scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war- 
paths, camp-life and sports. A book for old and young. No} 
competition. Enermous sales. Extra terms. [!]ustrated cir- 
culars free. J. Cc. - McCURDY & CO., Phi! adelphia. 86d 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield 8t., 
BOSTON, 


Supply School and College Text- Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witsox, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Shaw’s New Series on English Lite 


rature. 
| Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
| Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 
| Patterson's Series of Spellers. 
_Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
| Hooker’s New Physiology. 
| Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 


and Moral Philosophy. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 
JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 
Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


66d A—D 
EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley, Street, Boston. 
For circulars and information, address F. B. Snow. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything en up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of logy ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers 
ackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address WM. HENSHAW, 
52 22 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 


_ Publishers. 


J. BL LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Ph mals 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s azetteer of the World, 


ea Descriptive pn with rates of i roduction, 


furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., ablishers, 


56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 

Publish 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. S. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. S.; 


Hill's Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Tenney’s Geology. 


G. £. WHITTEMORE, 
77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


Address 
56 zz 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, Agen 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Chicago. 
( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THE 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Mo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, peoeives more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Pooks in use. 


MES A. BOWEN, 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, gents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


LEE 


Higginson’s Foung Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's Britis 

Underwood's American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronune'n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 


Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


h Authors; 


Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 


Monroe's Readings, for Home, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 


Private Schools; 


The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 


French Conversation; 


The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 


Greece arfd Rome. 


Heclectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Series ‘of Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 

Brown's Physiology and 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 

Harvey's Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 


C., &c., &c. 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW_TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE, 


where not already in use. III. ExcHance Price (one-half reta ice or first introduction into schools in excha: 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the aa ” “ bast 

Simca Sampce Corres for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the I price. 


White's Manual of Arithmetic (just published ), containing Su 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Milustrative Solutions Broblems 


Full Cloth, : 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, 
Ray's Differential and Integral ‘nnd 
Ray’s Surveying and 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 
Hepburn’s English Rheteric, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, 


Norton's Elements of Physics, .. 


Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 


Duffet’s French Literature, 


Krusi’s Life of 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Cul 


Hailman’s Lectures on of Pedagogy, 


The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid, 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics, .... 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal al and 
Payne's School Supervision, eve 


Il. Iti. 
1.00 $1.00 

‘ 1.50 1.13 
1.50 1.13 
we oe 2.25 1.69 

320 -22 15 

‘ 1.50 1.13 

2.25 2.25 
— cave 1.25 1.25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 


published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and 
PUBLISHED BY 


Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


_ M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent. 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 

For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt, T. T. BAILEY, Agz., 

56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, "Boston. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Publishers of the 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 


L., PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
tem of Industrial Drawing pre- 


The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 


mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 


families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


Hart’s German Classics for Student 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols): 75c.to @14,| Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
The vanced Science Series (12 vols, ready), 81.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, %3.50. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & co. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, #1.25. 
&c., &e, &e. PUBLISH 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. Guyot’s hies, 
— Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other Schoo! Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies; 

For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


&c. &. 


33 OCernhill, Boston, 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


MERRILL & CO., 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 


Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 


Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 


Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand- k of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbur: Graley’s School Songs, Ha Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAIN TOR BROS. MERRILL & C On, 
738 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


